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the author of “The Friendly Arctic,” “Un- 
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The leader of the Soviet Arctic ex- 
pedition tells the story of the 
dramatic 274 days spent on an 
ice floe which drifted 1324 miles. 
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Ice Floe 
by 
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“One of the great stories of the Arctic. 
The story of these lonely men is 
marked by a genuine spirit of self- 
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“Unique in Arctic adventure-litera- 
ture.”—New YORKER. 
Profusely Illustrated, 300 pages, $2.50 
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Exterior of the Soviet Section in the Hall of Nations at the New York World’s 
Fair. The statue on top of the main Pavilion may be seen in the background 
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A Blow Against Aggression 


ECRETARY HULL’S denunciation of the 1911 com- 

mercial treaty with Japan again places the L'nited 
States in the forefront of the struggle against the aggressors 
and for world peace. ‘Timed, as it was, to follow immedi- 
ately upon Chamberlain’s traitorous effort to re-enact Mu- 
nich in the Orient, it constitutes a stinging rebuke to the 
shameless British policy of appeasement. ‘The administra- 
tion’s action will have practical consequences in the Far 
East, for it was obviously intended to pave the way for a 
Japanese embargo when the denunciation becomes effect- 
ive in January, after the lapse of the required six months 
period. (According to the legal experts of the State Depart- 
ment an embargo would not be lawful until the treaty has 
been abrogated.) It also makes possible the immediate im- 
position of prohibitive duties on Japanese imports, a step 








which is under consideration by the Treasury Departmeng. 


as we go to press. 

But the effect of this action extends beyond the immediate 
situation in the Far East. By sharply exposing the whole 
Chamberlain policy and throwing the weight of American 
influence on the side of resistance to aggression, it will im- 
measurably strengthen the peace forces in Britain and 
France, and may prove a decisive factor in forcing Cham- 
berlain, to save his own political fortunes, at long last to 
conclude a defensive alliance with the Soviet Union. 

This action of the United States comes at a decisive mo- 
ment. For during the past weeks, the air has become suf- 
focating with the stench of appeasement. 


Appeasement and the Peace Front 


AVING failed ignominiously in his long cherished 

plan to set Hitler fighting against the Soviet Union, 
Chamberlain apparently hoped that by encouraging Japa- 
nese aggression in the Far East he might still be able to 
get the Soviet Union embroiled in war with the axis pow- 
ers, While hypocritically denying any intent to recognize 
Japanese belligerent rights in China, Chamberlain has an- 
nounced that Britain does recognize that Japanese forces in 
China have “special requirements for the purpose of safe- 
guarding their own security and maintaining public order” 
and that British authorities and British nationals are “‘to re- 
frain from all acts and measures which might impede Jap- 


an’s armed forces in China.” Thus, in effect, Chamberlain: 


offers his assistance to Japan in her attempt to crush the 
Chinese nation. He becomes a party to the violation 
of the Nine-Power Pact to protect China’s territorial in- 
tegrity. He lines up with the axis powers in threatening 
American interests in the Pacific, neatly falling right in 
with the Japanese strategy of preventing Anglo-American 
cooperation in the Far East. And he encourages the Japa- 
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nese militarists in their flagrant invasion of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic with which the Soviet Union has a Mu- 
tual Assistance Pact. He encourages, too, the bellicose atti- 
tude of the Japanese in connection with Sakhalin Island 
where their flagrant violations of Soviet labor regulations 
and other contractual obligations in Japanese operated con- 
cessions have created a tense situation. 

The announcement of this Far Eastern Munich fol- 
lowed fast on the heels of revelations that while ostensibly 
pushing for a pact with the Soviet Union, the British 
Prime Minister has been busily engaged in trying to reach 
a deal with Hitler before public clamor should force real 
action on the peace front. The deal was reported to in- 
volve a loan of £1,000,000,000, a “fair deal” for Germany 
including access to war materials, “friendly cooperation in 
the markets of the world,” etc., in return for which Ger- 
many was to agree to limitations on her armaments. Protes- 
tations that all this was merely a private social chat of which 
the Government knew nothing, between Robert S. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, and Dr. 
Helmuth Wohlthat, German economic adviser visiting Lon- 
don to attend an international whaling conference, fool 
nobody. Denial by Chamberlain that he is attempting to 
bribe Hitler, at the very moment he admits yielding to 
Japan, simply exposes the gulf between what the British 
Government says it is doing and what it is really doing. 

After the seizure of Czechoslovakia, outraged public opin- 
ion had to be appeased by the appearance of a change in pol- 
icy on the part of Chamberlain, by a pretense of stiffening 
against the fascist powers. By now it must be clear to every- 
one that no such real change in policy ever took place. Cham- 
berlain has never ceased to search for new ways of pursuing 
his old policy, throwing up as a smoke screen the negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union for a pact that he did not want. 
The overwhelming pressure of public opinion has demanded 
the conclusion of the pact, world events have made it more 
than ever necessary. The Soviet Union has been ready at any 
moment to conclude a pact based on equality and reciprocity 
and with real teeth in it against aggression. But Chamber- 
lain and his Tory supporters have consistently sabotaged it, 
seeking to throw the blame for the delay on the Soviet 
Union. 

But while Chamberlain’s basic pro-fascist aim is clear, 
the line which he must pursue to attain it is not at all clear, 
and the contradictions in his position must sometimes create 
corkscrew-like sensations in his brain. The hope that the 
road through Czechoslovakia would lead on to the Ukraine 
has not materialized. Instead it is quite clear that the real 
menace of fascist aggression is directed against Britain and 
France. Appeasement was a boomerang. It demonstrated 
to the axis powers that the Soviet Union was strong and 


steadfast, while the appeasers, by the very act of surrender, 


showed themselves so weak and vulnerable as to mark them- 
selves the better victims for Hitler’s next attack. And so it 
became necessary for the British Government to attempt to 
build itself up again as a strong power with strong allies 
by gestures towdrd a peace front including the Soviet Union. 
Only by such gestures could it regain bargaining power 
with Hitler. The British Tories knew very well that 
a strong peace front would destroy their deeper aims, would 
really check the fascist advance and mean victory for the 
democracy they fear more than fascism. So they did not 
want a serious peace front. And yet, there was also the 


. chance that their tactic would fail again, that Hitler could 


not be diverted eastward, and would take what now had 
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clearly become the easiest road, and attack in the West. 
And against this eventuality it was necessary to insure them- 
selves by a military alliance with the Soviet Union so that 
if necessary they could count on Soviet aid while leaving 
themselves loopholes through which to crawl out if they did 
not after all desire Soviet aid, and if Hitler, after all, could 
be persuaded to go east. 


A” all the while appeasement has gone steadily on. 
After the seizure of Czechoslovakia, the Czech gold in 
British banks was handed over to the German bandits, the 
leaving of Italian war material in Spain in violation of the 
Anglo-Italian agreement was permitted, constant pressure 
has been exerted for a “‘settlement” of the Danzig question 
between Poland and Germany, promotion of a Five-Power 
Conference excluding the Soviet Union was attempted 
through papal initiative, and all Chamberlain’s and Hali- 
fax’s speeches, however “‘stiff” on the surface, have been 
interlarded with overtures to Hitler. 

Andrey Zhdanov, Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, seriously questioned the good faith of the 
British and French Governments in permitting the long 
delay in the negotiations. In an editorial in Pravda on June 
29th, he wrote: 


“I permit myself to express a personal opinion in this 
matter, although my friends do not share it. They still 
think that when commencing the negotiations on a pact for 
mutual assistance with the USSR the British and French 
Governments had serious intentions to create a powerful 
barrier against aggression in Europe. I believe that the 
British and French Governments have no wish for an 
equal treaty with the USSR, that is, for the only kind of 
treaty to which a self-respecting state can agree, and that 
is precisely what has caused the state of stagnation into 
which the negotiations have entered.” 


He pointed out that of the seventy-five days the negoti- 
ations had then taken, the Soviet Government had used six- 
teen in preparing answers to the various British projects and 
proposals, while the remaining fifty-nine had ,been con- 
sumed by delays and procrastination on the part of the Brit- 
ish and the French. During the same period England 
had managed to reach agreements with Poland and Turkey 
very quickly. He referred to the artificial differences being 
piled up to make it appear that serious obstacles existed. The 
question of a tripartite guarantee of immediate assistance to 
Latvia, Esthonia and Finland, in case of violation of their 
neutrality by aggressors, he said, was such an artificially 
invented “stumbling block.” Statements to the effect that 
these Baltic states did not desire any such guarantees were 
obviously insincere. He pointed out that whenever Great 
Britain believed it to be in her interest to guarantee any 
country she found proper ways of doing so without wait- 
ing for these countries to demand guarantees for themselves. 
He pointed out that Col. Beck had, in fact, declared quite 
unequivocally that Poland neither demanded nor requested 
from the USSR anything in the nature of a guarantee, but 
that the question of Poland’s desire for a Soviet guarantee 
was not raised by Great Britain as an obstacle. In conclu- 
sion Zhdanovy stated: 


“All this shows that the British and the French do not 
desire a treaty with the USSR that would be based on 
principles of equality and reciprocity, although they vow 
every day that they too are for ‘equality.’ . . . It seems 
to me that the British and French desire not a real treaty 
acceptable to the USSR, but only talks about a treaty in 
order to speculate before public opinion in their countries 





on the imaginary unyielding attitude of the USSR and 

thus make easier for themselves the road to deal with the 

aggressors.” 

Events have completely borne out Zhdanov’s suspicions 
However, it is not at all precluded that the force of public 
opinion, the pressure of world events, the will of the people 
everywhere, will force conclusion of the pact in spite of the 
sabotage of British.and French reactionary leaders, 

The Soviet proposals are simple and clear. As stated by 
Molotov before the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on May 
31, the minimum Soviet proposals are: 

The conclusion of an effective pact of mutual assistance 
against aggression, a pact of exclusively defensive character 
between Great Britain, France and the USSR; 

A guarantee against attack by aggressors on the part of 
Great Britain, France and the USSR, to the states of 
Central and Eastern Europe, including all European 
countries bordering on the USSR without exception; 

The conclusion of a concrete agreement by Great 
Britain, France and the USSR, regarding the forms and 
extent of immediate and effective assistance to be given to 


each other and to the guaranteed states in event of an 
attack by aggressors. 


An Anglo-French-Soviet agreement along these common 
sense lines could save the peace of the world. That peace has 
been tragically jeopardized not alone by the fascists, but by 
their allies within the democratic countries, including our 
own isolationists in Congress who have recently aided fasc- 
ism by refusing to amend our shameful neutrality legislation, 
and including too those reactionary labor leaders who re- 
cently played a large part in keeping the mighty Soviet trade 
unions out of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
thus preventing the formation of a strong, united interna- 
tional working class movement against fascism. 

American progressives should make their voices heard in 
favor of a real peace front against fascism, to offset the en- 
couragement given the aggressors by failure to revise our 
neutrality legislation. American progressives should make 
their voices heard in favor of closer cooperation between our 
own country and the Soviet Union in working out means of 
blocking aggression and restoring peace and order in inter- 
national relations. 


We Know Enough About Krivitsky 


T seems to us that there has been an unnecessary pother 

about the identity of the person who signed the name 
“W. G. Krivitsky” to a series of articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Who is Krivitsky? Where did he come 
from? Was he ever a General? In the light of the known 
facts, these questions seem rather irrelevant and _ inconse- 
quential. 

We already know plenty about W. G. Krivitsky. We 
know that he pretends to be the author of a set of anti- 
Soviet articles in the Saturday Evening Post. That is a 
clear characterization. The authors of red-baiting articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post are a special kind. We know 
also, because the Saturday Evening Post says so, that W. G. 
Krivitsky “knows no English” and his articles were actu- 
ally written by Isaac Don Levine. This tells us more 
about the man. Only a special kind of person would choose 
Isaac Don Levine as his ghost. 

Next we know that this is not the first appearance of 
W. G. Krivitsky in this role. We know that in March, 
1938, he was attacking the Soviet Union. in the counter- 
revolutionary Russian press of Paris. 

What more do we know? Plenty. We are told by the 
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Baltimore Sun that Krivitsky is in touch with the Dies 
Committee and plans to join the red-baiting circus. He is 
in the market for offers: “He is anxious to help America 
by giving all the facts on the Soviet machinations in this 
country and is working on a book.” 

Thus it appears on the record that W. G. Krivitsky is 
a professional anti-Soviet agitator; and without other visi- 
ble means of support. Ready to red-bait to order for the 
Saturday Evening Post, for the Dies Committee, or for the 
Russian monarchists. The figure of W. G. Krivitsky 
emerges quite clearly in this picture. 

According to his attorney, Louis Waldman, as reported 
by the Associated Press on June 30, the entrance of Krivit- 
sky into the United States was “‘sponsored by William C. 
Bullitt, Ambassador to France.” We hesitate to believe 
this until it is confirmed by Ambassador Bullitt. The 
World Telegram also reported that Krivitsky’s entrance 
into the United States was “expedited by a letter of intro- 
duction to our Embassy in Paris.” 

For anything else which we need to know about the man, 
we can go to the Isaac Don Levine articles. Here the pic- 
ture is partly foggy because of the fumbling of the ghost 
writer, who seems somewhat unclear about the precise 
character of his principal. The style is uneven. In parts 
the articles seem to have been written by a Trotskyist, but 
in other places they seem clearly of Nazi inspiration. Here 
and there, of course, they are the purest Hearstian Don 
Levine. But the common denominator of all these charac- 
ters, as expressed in the articles, is a bitter hostility to the 
Soviet Union, a savage hatred of the Spanish Republican 
Government, a sneering contempt for democracy, and a 
close sympathy with the POUM and the Trotskyists, and 
an eagerness to declare the innocence of the accused in every 
Soviet treason trial. In short, W. G. Krivitsky, speaking 
in his own person, through the hand of Don Levine, is a 
counter-revolutionary, a Red-baiter and an enemy of democ- 
racy. A familiar type. 

In addition, he is sometimes simply silly and melodra- 
matic: 


“... I dispatched an agent to Hendaye . . . and 
another agent to Lisbon. .. . These were merely rou- 





From early morning 
until closing time 
American visitors 
swarm into the Soviet 
Pavilion, universally 
conceded to be the 
outstanding _ foreign 
Pavilion at the World’s 
Fair, and rated among 
the two or three most 
popular of all the 


exhibits 


tine measures. ... My agents in Berlin and Rome, in 
Hamburg and Genoa, in Bremen and Naples, duly 
reported to me that Franco was receiving powerful 
aid from Italy and Germany.” 

Such an elaborate apparatus to learn what was printed 
in the newspapers! 

There is the description of the delivery of Spanish gold 
at Odessa: 

“The entire vicinity of the pier had been cleared 
and surrounded by cordons of troops. Across this 
cleared and empty space from dock to railroad, the 
highest OGPU officials had carried the boxes of gold 
on their backs. For days and days they carried the 
burden of gold, loading it on freight cars.” 

This scene from the Arabian Nights is what Krivitsky- 
Don Levine call “an operation surrounded with such ex- 
traordinary secrecy”—and Krivitsky did not learn about it 
until he read something in a Moscow newspaper. 

This tale of the boxes of gold has been the subject of 
a careful statistical inquiry, published in the Herald 
Tribune, July 9, 1939. According to Krivitsky-Don Le- 
vine, all the boxes of gold carried on the backs of the 
“highest OGPU officials” across the docks at Odessa, if 
laid side by side, would cover the Red Square in Moscow. 
They think it may have been half a billion dollars. But 
half a billion dollars of gold, according to the statistician 
of the Herald Tribune, would have to be sprayed through 
an atomizer in order to cover the Red Square. 

We mention this only as a sample of the fantastic qual- 
ity of the Saturday Evening Post articles. And this is a 
very fair sample. No wonder The Nation says that “many 
statements in Krivitsky’s articles are open to serious ques- 
tion,” The Nation thinks that the Saturday Evening Post 
may have fallen for a swindler. It is possible, on the other 
hand, that the Saturday Evening Post got what it paid for. 
We can not agree with The Nation that it is necessary to 
discuss the Krivitsky story “seriously and thoroughly.” 
Whoever he may be, whatever he may have been, we need 
consider him only as seriously as we would any other 
Saturday Evening Post writer, any other Dies Commit- 
tee witness, any other hired red-baiter. 

We already know enough about W. G. Krivitsky. 
















Moscow, March 1, 1936 


OY HOWARD: “What will be the Soviet attitude 
should Japan launch the long predicted military drive 
against Outer Mongolia?” 

JosepH Statin: “If Japan should venture to attack 
the Mongolian People’s Republic and encroach upon its 
independence, we will have to help the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. . . We will help the Mongolian People’s 
Republic just as we helped it in 1921.” 

On March 11th, 1936, a Mutual Aid Treaty was con- 
cluded between the Government of the USSR and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 


Moscow, May 31, 1939 


Motorov: “It seems that by now those concerned 
should realize that the Soviet government will not tolerate 
any provocation on the part of the Japano-Manchurian 
troops on its borders. We must now remind them of this 
with regard to the frontiers of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic as well. In accordance with the Pact of Mutual 
Assistance between the USSR and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, we deem it our duty to render the Mongolian 
People’s Republic the help necessary to protect her borders. 

“We take seriously such things as a pact of mutual assis- 
tance signed by the Soviet Government. I must warn that, 
on the strength of the pact of mutual assistance concluded 
between us, we will defend the frontiers of the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic with the same determination as our 
own frontiers. It is time to realize that accusations of ag- 
gression against Japan, levelled by Japan against the Gov- 
ernment of the Mongolian People’s Republic, are ridiculous 
and absurd. It is also time to realize that there is a limit 


to all patience. It would therefore be best for them to drop 
in good time the constantly recurring provocative viola- 
tions of the frontiers of the USSR and of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic by Japano-Manchurian military units. 
We have given warning to this effect through the Japanese 
ambassador in Moscow as well.” —( Excerpt from speech at 
the Third Session of the Supreme Council of the USSR.) 


Mongolian horsemen gather on a national holiday for a long distance race on their famous Mongolian pacers 


Japan Strikes in Outer Mongolia 


Sovfoiv 





On May IIth of this year, fighting began on the fron- 
tier between the Mongolian People’s Republic and Man- 
chukuo, and in the succeeding engagements Soviet forces 
have aided the Mongolian army in resisting the Japanese 
attacks. The USSR has thrown the strength of its mili- 
tary might back of its small neighbor and together they 
have inflicted a series of stinging defeats on the invaders. 

This is not the first of such attacks. Japan has long 
seen a possible field of expansion in Outer Mongolia, both 
for the sake of the natural wealth which the region affords 
and to gain a favorable base for operations against the So- 
viet Far East. And now that this little independent Re- 
public is beginning to develop, its very existence right in 
the heart of Central Asia (it borders on the USSR, Man- 
chukuo, the Tuva Republic and China), points the way to 
liberation to other oppressed peoples of the East, and is a 
bitter pill for the Japanese imperialists to swallow. 

From 1919 to 1921, Japan was actively intriguing to 
gain control of Outer Mongolia, variously making use of 
a pan-Mongolian movement, mercenary Chinese generals 
and White Russians. In 1921, the newly formed Mongo- 
lian People’s Revolutionary Party, requested Soviet aid in 
overthrowing Baron Ungern von Sternberg, a former mem- 
ber of Semenov’s counter-revolutionary army in Siberia. 
Backed by the Japanese he had seized Outer Mongolia and 
was preparing an attack on the Soviets. Together, the 
Mongolian partisans and the Red Army fought and de- 
feated the “Mad Baron.” By the end of 1921 Outer Mon- 
golia was free of aggressors. The Soviet forces helped 
the Mongols in their struggle for national freedom, and 
the Soviet Union in the years that followed has helped 
the young republic to gain national strength. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic, which was pro- 
claimed in 1924, is not a socialist country, but a bourgeois- 
democratic republic of a new type. Although just emerg- 
ing from feudalism, it plans to follow a line of development 
that will avoid a capitalist form of economy. Its people 
are herdsmen, who for centuries have led a nomadic form 
of existence, living off the produce of their flocks. Before 
the revolution they were virtually serfs either of the tri- 
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bal princes or of the Buddhistic monasteries which also 
owned great estates and many head of cattle. They were 
likewise subjected to exploitation by the Chinese merchants 
who combined usury with trade and exacted from the na- 
tive herdsmen payment for the debts which the princes 
had incurred. 

Today the power of the Mongol princes has been broken 
in the Republic, and the hold of the church has been weak- 
ened. With Soviet assistance, the Mongols are learning how 
to improve their herds, which now belong to the herdsmen 
themselves. ‘They are learning how to operate machines, 
how to make their own manufactures. Leather, textile and 
shoe factories have been established. They are learning to 
read, they have their own theatre. Where previously there 
were no secular schools at all, there are hundreds of schools 
today, and several higher technical schools make Ulan 
Bator, the capital, a mecca for the young generation. Books, 
magazines and newspapers are being issued for the first 
time in the Mongolian language. Health centers, modern 
hospitals, are being established. A new life has opened for 
the 900,000 people of Outer Mongolia, where airplanes 
fly over the grazing herds, and camels and automobiles 
follow the same roads. ‘The natural riches contained in 
the 580,000 square miles of Outer Mongolia (an area larg- 
er than France, England and Germany taken together) are 
untapped, largely unknown. Today a special scientific 
committee is at work in Ulan Bator studying its history 
and its productive possibilities. 

The Mongols in the Mongolian People’s Republic look 
to the south and see that the Mongols of Inner Mongolia 
are not only still under the rule of their princes, but are 
also dominated by Japan. The Mongols of Manchukuo 
are even more directly under Japanese rule. To the north 
in the Soviet Union, the Buriat-Mongols have their own 
cultural autonomy and are taking a direct part in the in- 
dustrialization of the country. It is not surprising that it 
is to the USSR that the Mongolian People’s Republic looks 
for help against an attack by Japan. 

In 1935, the Japanese army, under cover of settling 
border disputes, sought to open the Mongolian Republic 
to Japanese exploitation. In 1936, Outer Mongolia was 
again the victim of a long series of assaults. This summer 


. it is again suffering from Japanese aggression. When 


Japan sought to test Soviet strength last year at Chang- 
kufeng it met a sharp and decisive defeat. “ulfilling its 
commitments to Outer Mongolia, the Soviet Union is 
again teaching Japan a lesson. Extravagant tales from Jap- 
anese sources of huge numbers of Soviet planes shot down 
have not been authenticated by newspapermen on the spot. 
Even those writing from Japanese headquarters report 
that diligent search fails to reveal the wreckage of any 
Soviet planes, and end their stories with significant refer- 
ences to the fact that the Soviet forces remain in uncon- 
tested possession of Changkufeng Hill which the Japanese 
attempted to seize last summer and from which the Japa- 
nese forces withdrew by agreement. The fabrications 
from the Japanese side were too raw even for the Japanese 
themselves to stomach and the head of the press bureau of 
the Kwantung army was removed. 

The Japanese have attempted their usual trick of shift- 
Ing recognized boundaries and pretending to be on their 
own territory when actually invading another country. 
On July 14th the Soviet newspapers published a map of 
Lake Buirnor Area accompanied by the following com- 
ment : 
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“In order to justify their provocative, aggressive actions 
against the Mongolian People’s Republic, the Japanese- 
Manchurian authorities assert in their communiques that 
the Khalkhingol River east and southeast of Lake Buirnor 
serves as the boundary between the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public and Manchuria. In reality, according to official 
maps, the boundary in this area has always followed not 
the Khalkhingol River, but the line Khulat-Uliin-Obo and 
Nomon-Kan-Burd-Obo, east of the river. This is con- 
firmed by Map No. 43 from the Chinese Atlas published 
1919 in Peiping by the General Directorate of China’s posts. 
Since the day of the formation of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic until today, the frontier posts of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic have always been stationed on that line. 
Nobody, not even the Japanese-Manchurian side, has ever 
until recent events contested the fact that this boundary is 
east of the Khalkhingol. The assertion of the Japanese- 
Manchurian side that the boundary follows the Khalkhingol 
River is not confirmed by any documents and represents 
pure fabrication invented by the Japanese militarists to 
justify their predatory actions.” 


Soviet planes, tanks and artillery have driven back each 
new incursion of the invaders. A Tass communiqué of July 
13th revealed that from July 5th through July 12th, the 
Japanese-Manchukuo forces had lost about 2,000 killed and 
3,500 wounded in an offensive that had been repulsed, 
while the Soviet-Mongolian losses were 293 killed and 653 
wounded. The same communiqué stated that from May 
28th through July 12th the total losses in the air were 
199 Japanese planes and 52 Soviet planes. A later Tass 
communiqué reports the wiping out of an entire Japanese 
battalion in fighting that took place between July 12th 
and 20th, with only insignificant losses to the Soviet-Mon- 
golian side. A Japanese officer returned to Tokio after 
observing the fighting reported: “The Soviets have terrific 
gunfire, excellent guns and an enormous supply of tanks” 
(Herald Tribune, July 11th). 

Reports of Soviet air raids deep into Manchukuo may 
be considered as Japanese fabrications, especially since 
threatened “retaliatory raids” by Japan on Blagoveshensk 
and other Soviet cities, have failed to materialize. Instead, 
there is talk of Japan’s willingness to negotiate, although 
the fighting continues. 

Once more the Soviet Union has demonstrated to the 
world that it will not tolerate aggression and that when 
it has pledged its support, it is ready to acknowledge its 
obligations. . 

It does not seem possible that even the most extreme 
group of Japanese militarists would be so mad as to risk a 
full-fledged war with the Soviet Union at this time. It 
would seem rather, that the present provocations have been 
designed as an axis manoeuver to frighten the British away 
from a pact with the Soviet Union, and to insure the ap- 
peasement which Chamberlain has already granted to 


Japan. 


A club in Ulan-Bator, capital of the Mongolian People’s Republic 



















Photochronika 


SAW the Soviet Pavilion in Paris 

two years ago and was deeply im- 
pressed by it. But when I came to the 
World’s Fair here and saw the Soviet 
building I was not only impressed, I 
was delighted and felt proud, as if I 
myself had helped to bring such a 
result. 

The sight of the youth standing 
high and looking forward through time 
and space from the top of the tower, 
is alone enough to create the unforget- 
table belief that this man is connected 
with the future of all mankind. 

As a whole the World’s Fair is over- 
whelming. That is, when you go in- 
side and look things over slowly and 
thoughtfully, but from the outside the 
Fair becomes only a fairy tale in the 
evening, when ‘the cascades take colors 
and fireworks compete with the stars. 
The great exceptions to this are the 
Perisphere, the Trylon and the Soviet 
Pavilion. I will not say, that not 
many of the other buildings are sur- 
prising or pleasant to the eyes but they 
are not like these, grown of the soil 
like a tree with roots deep in the earth 
and the crown up towards the sky. 

The Soviet Pavilion speaks for itself. 
It is a mighty symphony in stone and 
marble, born through the imaginative 
mind of tomorrow, music from far 
away, and yet familiar to everybody 
with ear for harmony and beautiful 
sounds. 

I cannot fancy how it would look 
empty of people. Always when I was 
there—and I went there again and 
again, even on rainy, windy or dreary 
days, when only few people visited 
the Fair, it still seemed as if all of 
them met in this marvelous Pavilion. 
Pavilion—what a funny word for such 
a monumental place! On weekdays 
as on holidays the inside is always 
thronged, and the throngs of people 
walking to and fro smile and chat and 
laugh the whole time and are not to 
be pushed away. 

To one who was in the Soviet Union 
for months in 1934 and travelled 
up and down with perfect freedom to 
see what I liked and wished to see, I 
myself deciding where to go and what 
to look for—to me each visit to the 
Soviet Pavilion is a memory of what I 
have seen finished over there, and of 
what, then planned, is now accom- 
plished. 
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THE SOVIET PAVILION 


With heartfelt joy I again recognized 
Artek, the children’s colony down in 
the Crimea where Molotov and I one 
moonlight evening talked for the chil- 
dren and their guests. Beloved Artek! 
I really do believe that every child in 
Soviet Russia, if asked where he most 
wanted to go would answer: Crimea! 
Artek! 

Well, Artek is perhaps a very small 
spot in a great country. Then go 
and have a look at the marvel named 
Dnieprostroy, where the wild river 
was tamed and transformed to serve an 
enormous plant making electricity for 
towns hundreds and hundreds of miles 
away. ‘The view as shown here in a 
sort of panorama, where the silver col- 
ored water ripples during sunset and 
the world breathes rest and comfort, 
makes me sick with longing to be 
there again. 

Outside, one has the living picture 
of human beings from all over the 








Max Weber— 
Well Known Artist 


"To the prejudiced and cynical the Soviet 
Pavilion at the World's Fair is a challenge, to 
the socially progressive and hopeful it is a 
revelation and an inspiration. 

"Truth will out, and in this instance it comes 
in the form of the most stupendous achieve- 
ments in practically all fields of human en- 
deavor. Derision and falsification from un- 
friendly sources will henceforth fai! to de- 
ceive or shake the confidence of the many 
millions of people who have already seen the 
Soviet exposition and the millions more who 
will yet see it. 


"The USSR'S Pavilion, with its figure of vic- 
tory in overalls and with strong arms instead 
of wings, on top of that magnificent and 
breathtaking stone shaft, towers architec- 
turally above all other expositions at this 
greatest of all Worlds’ Fairs. But even more 
impressive is its inherent social, cultural and 
economic significance. An atmosphere of 
truth, — surely pervades every nook and 
corner of this incomparable exhibition. 


"While one may find certain temporary 
shortcomings in the art of painting and in 
some instances perhaps in the sculpture too, 
this is due only to the stress that is so wisely 
being laid on concrete, tactile, dialectically 
plastic values in a super effort to keep the 
poison and fumes of obscurantism and other 
intellectually decadent ingredients out of its 
art. And out of this new and happier life 
that they are so heroically and successfully 
building will come an art, not introverted, 
‘personal,’ nor purely cerebral, built of eclec- 
tic hieroglyphics, which is strange and for- 
eign to the Russian artist and people, but 
one that will be communicative and epic in 
content and form, as are already the Soviet 
histrionic arts, the cinema, the theatre, the 
dance, Soviet architecture and literature." 


By KARIN MICHAELIS 


world sitting around on the marble 
steps, while wonderful singing comes 
through the air from far away Mos 
cow or some first class orchestra plays 
Russian folk dances. Inside, the walls 
are covered with huge paintings, some- 
how reminiscent of Rubens. He, too, 
worked in flaming colors, and he too 
worked together with other painters, 
To him it did not matter if his name 
went with the painting or not. Twenty- 
five of the Soviet painters worked to 
gether in order to make one of the 
walls come alive. A young boy de- 
scends the marble stairs ; I wonder who, 
at the first glance, can tell what is real 
marble and what is painted on the wall, 

One thing I missed and missed hard: 
a motion picture of the Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest in Moscow. When | 
tell people that there is an isolated sec- 
tion there, where tired men and women 
can sit around without being disturbed 
by other sounds than the rustling in 
the trees, the singing of the birds or the 
whistle of the wind, nobody believes 
me. Nobody who has not been there 
and seen for himself will or can be- 
lieve what already has been accom- 
plished in the USSR. 

I went over to see the new motion 
picture of the Soviet Youth, and again 
I felt this thumping of the heart. 
Watch these young people and say that 
the Soviet has been a failure! 

In the center of the Pavilion you 
will find two models, one small and one 
big, of the Palace of the Soviets, which 
is going to be finished in two years. 
People stood around making eyes like 
teacups. Many of them made a move 
with their heads saying without words: 


“Don’t try, please, to make us believe — 


that such a thing will come true!” And 
it is possible that when the palace is 
finished and one would take such a 
doubting man over and show it to him, 
he still would shake his head and say: 
“No, it is not the truth, but perhaps I 
am dreaming!” 


Well, I say to all my friends, who | 
do not believe in the future of the So P 


viet Union: 
“Go into the 


dream!” 


I congratulate the Soviet Union on © 
the results of their work in building 4” 
piece of a real Soviet Russia in the cen-~ 


ter of the greatest Fair ever seen. 
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Soviet Pavilion at j 
the World’s Fair and have a nice © 
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Leo Huberman— 


"| saw the Soviet Pavilion 
in Paris and thought that was 
a first-rate job. This one at 
the World's Fair surpasses it. 

“What is particularly inter- 
esting to me as a teacher is 
the stunning educational job 
the Pavilion is. Excellent post- 
ers and pictures from the 
Soviet Union are an old story; 
what is new in the Pavilion 
at the Fair is the blending of 
posters, pictures, dioramas, 
models, and lighting into a 
series of exhibits that attract 
because they move, that com- 
pel attention because they 
have something to say and say 
it simply and graphically. Our 
exponents of the value of vis- 
ual education in the schools 
have only to point to the 
Soviet Pavilion to prove their 
case. 

"It's fascinating to watch 
the change in the faces of the 
people who come in deter- 
mined to dislike what they see 
and leave liking it in spite 
of themselves. Those of us 
who are interested in bring- 
ing about much needed 
changes in our own economic 
and social set-up should be 
grateful to the Soviet Pavilion 
planners for proving so con- 
vincingly that the future 
works." 





Mary-Nelle Griffith 





Left—A section of the huge diorama in 
the Soviet Pavilion representing the 
unity and friendship of the Soviet peo- 
ples. The diorama is approximately the 
length of a city block, and is the work 
of twenty Soviet artists who worked 
under the direction of F. F. Fyodorovsky, 
noted stage designer. It contains 780 
figures of all the many nationalities that 
make up the USSR. These figures are 
the work of students of the Leningrad 
Art Academy, under the direction of 
Prof. Vassily Yakovlev. 

Above—Visitors in the Entrance Hall of 
the Soviet Pavilion. 











Electric Power and Waterways 


A Soviet engineer describes the vast operations in process, har- 
nessing the power of the inexhaustible water resources of the USSR 


T took great faith in the creative 
genius of the people and a profound 
knowledge of the laws governing soci- 
ety to put forth in 1920, in a country 
where the chaos of destruction reigned, 
the bold and challenging slogan: 

“Communism is Soviet power plus 
the electrification of the whole coun- 
try.” 

The essence of these eleven words 
uttered by Lenin was that an advanced 
political structure must be equipped 
with advanced technique. 

As always with Lenin the word was 
accompanied by the deed. He hastened 
to translate this slogan into action, al- 
though it must have been difficult to 
figure where the material prerequisites 
for it were to be found at that time. 

The plan for electrification was for- 
mulated and accepted. Lenin made it 
the second point on the program of the 
Party. Stalin struggled shoulder to 
shoulder with Lenin to make this plan 
come alive. Lenin’s plan provided that 
thirty hydroelectric stations with a ca- 
pacity of one and a half million kilo- 
watts should be brought into action 
within ten to fifteen years. 

By 1935 the capacity of all the new 
electric :power stations of the USSR 
was about 6 million kilowatts. That is, 
Lenin’s plan was overfulfilled almost 
four-fold. In 1938 the total capacity 
of the electric power stations reached 
8,100,000 kilowatts, whereas in 1913 
the combined capacity of all the elec- 
tric power stations of Russia was 1,- 
100,000 kilowatts. A still more strik- 
ing picture is afforded by figures of the 
production of electric power. Produc- 
tion grew at a faster rate than capacity. 
In 1913 the electric power stations of 
Russia produced 1,900,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, while in 1938 the electric 
power stations of the USSR produced 
36,400,000,000 kilowatt hours. The 
third Five-Year Plan provides that the 
capacity of the electric power stations 
of the USSR shall increase to 17,200,- 
000 kilowatts by 1942. Electric power 
is a prime necessity for the large scale 
production on which the USSR has 
embarked. Its use under the condi- 
tions of a socialist society is greatly 
facilitated because first there is the pos- 
sibility of coordinating the power of 
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many stations and directing it at will 
wherever it is most needed, and second 
because the desirable locations for elec- 
tric power stations, water power, tracts 
of land for transmission poles, etc., be- 
long to the government. No manipu- 
lation by private interests can interfere 
with the fulfillment of rationally 
planned projects, however complex and 
extensive they may be. A very great 
role in the development of the electric 
power of the USSR is played by the 
hydroelectric stations. The use of 
water power for the production of elec- 
tricity is closely bound up with the im- 
provement of rivers for purposes of 
transport, and is almost always con- 
nected with the problems of irrigation. 
Thus, the problem of hydroelectric 
power in the USSR is a part of the 
general problem of exploitation of the 
waterways. In the USSR there are 
almost half a million rivers. Their total 
length amounts to more than 248,400 
miles, to which the Volga alone with 
its tributaries contributes about 43,470 
miles, i. e. not much less than the total 
length of all the rivers of the U.S.A. 
However, this numerous family of 
rivers and rivulets was somewhat anar- 
chic. Its members were very slightly 
connected one with the other. They 
either overflowed their shores or sud- 
denly dried up; thus they were unable 
to carry even the smallest steamers and 
had many drawbacks as well as advan- 
tages. At any rate the river system of 
Russia could not in any way meet the 
demands of an economically developed 
country. . This becomes especially clear 
if we take into consideration that the 
northern boundary of the country is 
washed by the Arctic Ocean, while in 
the south there are three seas—two of 
which—the Aral and the Caspian— 
are landlocked, while the third, the 
Black Sea, is divided from the other 
seas by a considerable distance. To 
transform the rivers of the USSR 
into navigable waterways which will 
connect the seas and permit naviga- 
tion not only north and south but also 
east and west—that is the transporta- 
tion problem which is now before the 
Soviet Union. At the same time, it is 
necessary to harness the power of these 
rivers for the use of the country. And 
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finally, it is necessary to compel them 
to improve the defects of nature and to 
give moisture to arid areas when their 
crops are threatened. 

The first experiment in solving such 
a complex problem was made on the 
Dnieper—a river which for many cen- 
turies was one of the most important 
waterways and at the same time con- 
tained many dangerous submerged 
cliffs. Tsarist Russia many times started 
to build locks and sluices on the Dnie- 
per and to draw up projects for hydro- 
electric stations on the Dnieper. How- 
ever, the technical and financial weak- 
ness of the country made it impossible 
to accomplish anything worth while 
here. 

The plans for Dnieproges were drawn 
up under the Soviet Government. In 
the short space of a year the barren 
shores of the Dnieper were transformed 
into a mighty construction plant with 
the job of creating one of the largest 
dams in the world, a series of sluices, 
and one of the world’s most powerful 
hydroelectric stations. At this plant 
railroad trains of a total length of 
about 62 miles served as conveyors. 
Dozens of excavators, thirty ‘steam 
cranes, seventeen derricks, innumer- 
able steam hammers and pneumatic 
drills, roared and thundered and rat- 
tled for months on this project. Here 
were built a power station, a lumber 
dressing plant, a water supply and sew- 
age system for the construction work- 
ers’ town—three liquid air works for 
blasting granite, two huge stone quar- 
ries and two cement plants which pro- 
duced 78,420 cubic yards of cement 
every twenty-four hours. 

The building of Dnieproges is one 
of the most glorious pages in the his- 
tory of the industrialization of the 
USSR. All the demands which were 
made by the engineers were fulfilled 
by the workers with a speed far greater 
than was planned for. The adminis- 
tration could not keep up with the 
tempos developed by the workers’ col- 
lective. One of the American con- 
sulting engineers, Thompson, who par- 
ticipated in the construction of the 
station, said: 

“T have seen the mixing of concrete 
in many parts of the world but never 














before have I seen it flowing like lava 
from a volcano, as I saw it here in 
Dnieproges. The most remarkable 
thing was that this elemental force 
seemed to be communicated to the 
workers and all of them without ex- 
ception were inspired by the impulse 
and caught up by its rushing forward 
movement.” 

In October 1930 the Dnieproges 
workers poured 143,770 cubic yards 
of concrete. This was a world rec- 
ord. On October 10, 1932, the trium- 
phant opening of Dnieproges, which 
was named after Lenin, took place. 
This meant great joy for the entire 
people because Dnieproges was the first- 
born among those giants which after- 
wards, in the years of the Five-Year 
Plans, grew up in all parts of the na- 
tion. Builders of Dnieproges were 
decorated by the government. Among 
them was the American, the late Col. 
Hugh Cooper, chief consultant of the 
construction work, who made a great 
contribution to the electrification of the 
land of the Soviets. 

However, this great dam set like a 
concrete jaw in the granite gums of 
the Dnieper in order to transform 
water into power, this magnificent hy- 
droelectric station of 900,000 h.p., and 
all the equipment of the transforming 
stations, electrical transmission and so 
on, was only a part of the projected 
plan. 

At the time when the right shore of 
the Dnieper resounded with the trium- 
phant music of the opening of the 
power plant, the left bank was already 
seething with construction work on the 
“Combinat” of many plants which 
were to make use of the Dnieper cur- 
rent. These plants are now working 
at full capacity, the Dnieper dam has 
raised the water 41 yards and made 
the river navigable for steam boats 
throughout its entire length. Near 
the hydroelectric station and the newly 
built plants an entire new city has 
arisen. There you will find numerous 
buildings for social and communal 
purposes, kindergartens, nurseries, hos- 
pitals, schools, clubs, rest homes, cine- 
mas, etc., all built according to a well 
thought out and architecturally pleas- 
ing plan. There are wide boulevards 
and spacious parks and an abundance 
of trees and shrubbery. The workers 
and technical staff have attractive and 
comfortable living quarters. The whole 
magnificent project may be seen in 
miniature by Americans visiting the 
Soviet Pavilion at the World’s Fair, 
where there is displayed a diorama ex- 
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In the Hall of 
T r ansportation 
and Power of 
the Soviet Pa- 
vilion. Above— 
the diorama of 
the Dnieproges 
hydroelectric 
station. Below— 
the diorama of 
the Kuibyshev 
project. Both are 
described in the 
accompanying 
article 


actly reproducing the city of Zaporozhe 
and the hydroelectric plant in opera- 
tion. Next to the model of the city 
of Zaporozhe there is an extremely in- 
teresting mechanized map showing the 
reconstruction of the rivers. This map 
will acquaint the visitors of the Soviet 
Pavilion with the vast work completed 
and under way for the utilization of 
the rivers in the service of the na- 
tional economy. 

An example of this important work 
is the Stalin White Sea Canal. Far to 
the north, through the granite cliffs of 
Karelia and through virgin forests, this 
canal was cut out for a distance of 141 
miles. Three million and a quarter 
cubic yards of granite was blasted out 
with dynamite. Over thirteen million 
cubic yards of earth was excavated and 
transferred to other places. Two sep- 
arated seas—the White and the Baltic 
—were united and the stormy rivers of 
Karelia, once white with foam, have 
become as still and smooth as rails. 

The purpose of the Moscow-Volga 


Canal was to bring the Volga river to 
the Soviet capital. However it took 
ne little hard work to accomplish this. 
It was necessary to dig out and trans- 
pert almost as much earth as in the 
case of the Panama Canal and ten 
times more was required than in the 
construction of the White Sea Canal. 
Eight times as much concrete had to 
be poured as in the building of the 
White Sea Canal, although the Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal is shorter: it is alto- 
gether 81 miles long. But most im- 
portant is the fact that here it was 
necessary not only to dam up the water, 
not only to change its course, but to 
drive it upward by force to the height 
of a fifteen story building. A fantas- 
tic amount of water—24,000 gals. per 
second—the equivalent of five or six 
rivers of the size of the Moscow River, 
had to be raised thus. For this pur- 
pose there were installed propelling 
pumps of Soviet construction and de- 
sign, with a capacity of 60,000 kilo- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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SHOT’HA RUST’HVELI 


Great Georgian Poet 


By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


OU may have seen Rust’hveli’s 

name in bunches of great names 
often enough to give it some familiarity. 
Now and then it lies on a page in com- 
pany with Homer, Chaucer, Cervantes, 
Dante . .. wherever the writer seeks to 
name a national poet who has much to 
do with the springs of a great litera- 
ture. But it is a name very faintly 
known. We have heard only very 
vaguely of the great poets of China, 
and yet even their names are more 
familiar. Just as Omar Khayam’s name 





* Tue Knicut oF THE TIGER SKIN BY SHOT'HA 
Rust’uvett translated by Margery Scott 


Wardrop. International Publishers, $4.50. 300 





and Haifas’ name carry a clearer con- 
text, however vague. 

Rust’hveli will begin to be known 
in the world because the Soviet Union 
values him. He is being read and ap- 
preciated by the millions of Soviet citi- 
zens; and Georgia, where Rust’hveli 
has always been quoted and loved, has 
just celebrated the seven hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the poem I will 
here try to describe.* And so in this 
brief article I want to try to make some 
context for the name, Rust’hveli. To 
begin with, you can see his picture in 
the book room at the Soviet Pavilion. 
The poet’s face is always a good center 
on which to hang memory. The cul- 
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ture of Georgia—what was it like in 
the twelfth century? To know a little 
about that would help the context for 
Rust’hveli. Those who have seen Tbilis; 
can imagine it dimly. Since I have 
been reading about the period certain 
facts make it much clearer. 

The poem, “The Knight in the 
Tiger’s Skin,” was written between 
1184 and 1207. It is the most durable 
product of Georgia’s Golden Age. And 
what will help our understanding js 
the interesting fact that this Golden 
Age was not an isolated thing, but one 
of the first culminations of that great 
humanist wave that swept over Europe 
at the end of the Middle Ages, 

The interesting thing is that this 
wave, this enlightenment came to 
Georgia first, before it reached Italy. 
Every school boy, every tourist has 
heard about the Renaissance in Italy. 
But few know about this first burst of 
art and light in the Georgian world 
where teachers brought from Byzan- 
tium the pagan teachings of the Greeks 
—where Aristotle and Homer were 
read secretly, lest the church interfere. 
Georgia and the Black Sea area are so 
richly marked with both Eastern and 
Grecian culture that it is no wonder 
the germ took root and blossomed in 
a unique flower. To those of us who 
have been given the Greeks washed 
clean of Oriental dust, colored with 
rather flat Victorian colors, simplified 
and sweetened by the schoolmasters of 
England, this hind-side view of Greek 
influence on -Georgia in the twelfth 
century is full of vitality—a new and 
sharper truth. 

Rust’hveli’s poem, sixteen thousand 
verses long, is not like anything I ever 
read . . . and yet certain Renaissance 
traits recur. ‘This long poem is like 
many poems of chivalry and idealism— 
but it has a deep-dyed Oriental color; 
it is romantic in the very deepest sense. 
The emphasis on feeling is much more 
marked than in other like poems .. - 
all the characters wet the ground with 
tears of blood, and scratch their cheeks 
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when they are grief-stricken. The rose, 
the crystal, all precious stones are used 
to give metaphorical intensity to the 
verse. Persons are spoken of as being 
each other’s suns, or roses. 
passage at random that will illustrate 
the quality of the whole: 

847. “When he saw, the heart of 
the knight leaped up and was light- 
ened; here to him, distressed, joy be- 
came not tenfold, but a thousandfold ; 
the rose of his cheeks brightened its 
color, the crystal of his face became 
crystal indeed, the jet of his eyes grew 
jetty; like a whirlwind he galloped 
down, he rested not from gazing at 
him.” 

Rust’hveli came at a great moment 
in his country’s history—Georgia had 
achieved political unity. Feudal as 
that political society was, it represented 
an advance on the old—dquarrels be- 
tween little chieftains were dissolved, 
and an era of peace, learning and civil- 
ization opened. The Georgian king, 
David the Renovator, founded an acad- 
emy for Mussulman poets in Tbilisi; 
this act signified the desire of the king 
for a peaceful interpenetration of the 
two cultures of which Rust’hveli was 
to be the flower. I quote from the 
poet himself, who at the very end of 
his long epic says: 

1627. “Their tale is ended like a 
dream of the night. They are passed 
away, gone beyond the world.+ Behold 
the treachery of time; to him who 
thinks it long, even for him it is of a 
moment. I, a certain Meskhian bard, 
the bard Rust’hveli, I write this. 

1628. “For David, god of the Geor- 
gians, whom the sun serves in his course, 
I have put this story into verse... . 

1630. “This is such a world as is 
not to be trusted by any; it is a 
moment to the eyes of men, and only 
long enough for the blinking of eye- 
lashes, . . .” 





Compare the conclusion of Keat’s “St. 
Agnes Eve” for remarkable similarity of 
meaning and tone.—G. T. 
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Georgia’s geographical position made 
her the natural heir of two fertile half- 
worlds; the Christian West and the 
Mussulman East. And here for a 
time these two divergent cultures found 
a balance, an equilibrium. And their 
highest expression in a great poet. 

What did this poet say? The answer 
is not very easy to discover when you 
first take up this big book. It is full 
of romance, and the exploits of daring 
princes. Exquisite women are in the 
story, and for a time one reads, as one 
reads any unfamiliar chronicle—re- 
marking the peculiarities of the expres- 
sion, the passionate exaggeration. And 
then the pattern becomes clear. This 
story of “The Knight in the Tiger’s 
Skin” is a lofty and ideal story of 
human love and friendship. The writer 
of the preface, Pavlé Ingorokva, says: 

“Rust’hveli surmounted the narrow 
religious dogmatism of the Middle 
Ages. The immortal work of this poet 
is stamped with the genuine spirit of 
free thought and humanism. Rust’hveli 
attained a breadth of outlook such as 
was not attained by a single poet of the 
medieval West... .” 

Concretely, how? Early in the poem 
we encounter the passage where the 
king consults his advisers as to the heir 
to the throne and the king, having only 
one daughter, is perplexed. - Finally the 
viziers say: 

“Though indeed she be a woman, 
still as sovereign she is begotten of God. 
She knows how to rule. We say not 
this to flatter you; we ourselves in 
your absence, often say so. Her deeds 
like her radiance are revealed bright 
as sunshine. The lion’s whelps are 
equal, be they male or female.” 

And so one of the ideas that was to 
run through the whole humanist move- 
ment of the Renaissance is expressed. 
That idea took many shapes—in some 
places it became the cult of women and 
especially of Madonnas, used as a civil- 
izing influence; in some places, it be- 
came the cult of romantic love, in other 
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places, it offered the picture of women 
as equals in councils of state and af- 
fairs. This was one of the liberalizing 
ideas from the ferment in Byzantium, 
brought home by the great Georgian 
philosopher Joann Petritzi, who was 
persecuted by the Byzantium church. 
Together with the new learning, trans- 
lations of Aristotle and Homer and the 
ideal of a better society, he brought 
this ideal about the position of women. 

Then the glorification of friendship 
between men, what Whitman called 
“the dear love of comrades.” Rust’hveli 
writes his whole poem in praise of it. 
The exploits of passionate young princes 
which seem incredibly remote and 
strange to a modern reader, hold this 
ideal at the core. And we recognize 
this as a theme in European literature 
which was to follow. Just as Dante’s 
passion for Beatrice illustrates the 
European version of the first motif, so 
the friendship between heroes runs 
through Shakespeare, Spenser, Celtic 
myth, etc. Only later do friends begin 
to betray each other in the name of 
love. 

Perhaps my readers will not place 
much weight in the next point in 
Rust’hveli—but those of you who know 
the minds of poets will see its signifi- 
cance. Rust’hveli sweeps aside the 
creeds of west and east, and declares 
that he worships the sun, the giver of 
life. This seems to me to be the sign 
of his power as a great poet, laying 
hands on a symbol to express his true 
reverence, his poet’s love of life, as 
opposed to creeds, medicine men, priests 
and the droppings of religion, expressed 
by the rituals of the different faiths. 
Ingorokva says: 

“Tt is very significant that in “The 
Knight in the Tiger’s Skin’ which was 
written in the Middle Ages, in a Chris- 
tian country, the influence of the Chris- 
tian church ideology is not felt. There 
is not a single reference to Christ in the . 
poem ... the apostles are mentioned 
only once . . . and then not as holy 
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men, but as writers who preached the 
highest form of love.” 

The sun then, is the best of all sym- 
bols to express what the poet struggled 
to express. He puts the sun in the 
highest category for worship and calls 
to all life to sing a hymn of praise to 
the life that unites all. This passage 
makes us remember Orpheus. Whether 
Rust’hveli knew the Greek myth or 
not, the poet’s need for the same ex- 
pression led him to a like climax. And 
we should never forget the millions of 
folk poets and the humble singers and 
teachers who undoubtedly kept the feel- 
ing alive under the official religion of 
the ruling group. 

Finally in a way permitted to a 
mediaeval Georgian dreamer, Rust- 
’hveli, remote and bound by his time as 
he was, was also an internationalist. 
This is the natural result of his other 
views expressed everywhere in_ his 
poem. He attempts the picture of dif- 
ferent nations living in brotherhood. 

We know that Rust’hveli was a 
great force as a poet because his poem 
has been quoted and used by the people 
for seven centuries. Like a few 
great poets he has become part of the 
speech, the daily speech in quotation, 
adage, allegory, for hundreds of years. 
Five centuries later another poet of his 
own tongue wrote of Rust’hveli: 


“T am the foundation of poetry, poets 
are created on me. 
Georgia is filled with me... . 


” 


Pottery dug up today reveals scraps 
of his verses, and the marriage songs 
of a whole people use this epic poem for 
a ritual. Many bards still exist who 
can say the whole poem from memory 
and who can chant variations and legen- 
dary accretions. 

I find myself happily excited when I 
read what Rust’hveli himself wrote 
about the function of poetry. Here we 
get a good expression as he saw it. 
In our time, poetry has lost some of 
this central position; other forms of 
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Illustration to 
Rust’hveli’s 
“The Knight in 
the Tiger Skin” 
by Lado Gudi- 
ashvili, Tiflis 


literature and other branches of knowl- 
edge have taken over and expanded 
certain sections of the old territory. 
Here is the ancient bard and the sage 
speaking, knowing very well what 
poetry did do in his own culture; with 
the will to fulfill, like a master, the 
social requirements of that art: 

“Minstrelsy is, first of all, a branch 
of wisdom; the divine must be hark- 
ened to divinely . . . in few words he 
utters a long discourse: herein lies the 
excellence of poetry. 

“Secondly, lyrics which are but a 
small part of poetry and cannot com- 
mand _heart-piercing words—I may 
liken them to the bad bows of young 
hunters who cannot kill big game; 
they are able only to slay the small. 

“Thirdly, lyrics are fit for the fes- 
tive, the joyous, the amorous, for pleas- 
antries of comrades; they please when 
they are clearly sung. Those are not 
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called poets who cannot compose a 
lengthy work.” 

What higher thing can we say of 
human society, than that at its best it 
reaches far into the darkness of the 
past and puts its hand on the living 
fire that represents the passions and 
the desires of millions. And what could 
be more moving than to see how, slow- 
ly and painfully, and under gigantic 
change, all these desires are in some 
poignant way fulfilled. So that, al- 
though all around us we see waste and 
hideous loss, we know also that the 
concentrated feelings and needs of hu- 
man beings are carried along from cul- 
ture to culture. ... And like Rust’hveli, 
we feel that although the world is un- 
certain and the life of man but a mo- 
ment, we know also that the life of 
race is long, and the culmination glori- 
ous. That far away Georgian poet 
was full of joy. 
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HE first separate building ever 

dedicated to exploration by a 
world’s fair is the Soviet Arctic Pa- 
vilion at the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939. The building could have 
been devoted to exploration rather than 
just to polar exploration. For a sup- 
port of archaeological, geographical, 
geological and various other field 
studies has been a universal Soviet pro- 
gram from their tropic to their polar 
territories and from the Baltic to Ber- 
ing Sea. 

True, there is no field in which 
Soviet exploration policy and achieve- 
ment so far out-rank those of other 
countries as in the district north of 
62° which has been controlled by the 
Central Administration of the North- 
ern Sea Route. For this is the real 
Soviet frontier, corresponding to the 
westward frontier which the United 
States had before 1890 and which Can- 
ada retained for a decade or two longer. 
Today for Canada in her mainland 
and islands, and for the United States 
through Alaska, there is a northern 
frontier to replace the western. But 
neither country, and no country in the 
world except the Soviet Union, is ap- 
proaching the northern frontier with 
that enthusiasm which Americans had 
for their western frontier of half a 
century back. 

Because the Soviet Union, alone 
among the nations, carries forward the 
ideas and practices of frontier develop- 
ment, it is fitting, and most instructive 
to the United States and to Canada, 
that in the great World’s Fair of 1939 
there is a memorial which shows that 
a spirit which apparently has departed 
from what we call the New World, 
is vigorous in that old country of the 
Old World which has renewed its 
youth, the USSR. 

To America, the home of the Wright 
Brothers, it is pleasantly symbolical 
that this first building that has ever 
been devoted to exploration at a 
World’s Fair is announced to the 
passer-by through the outspread wings 
of a plane. For the invention of the 
Wrights has come to be the first tool 
of exploration, the pioneering instru- 
ment that leads to scientific studies 
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THE FRIENDLY SOVIET ARCTIC 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


The lessons of the Soviet Arctic Pavilion and the whole Soviet 
policy toward the frontier, interpreted by a famous explorer as 
“alarge contribution to the spirit and methodof our civilization” 


later to be carried on by ships at sea, 
by power launches on rivers, by pack 
trains overland, by reindeer: upon the 
Arctic prairie and by dog teams upon 
the floes of the northern sea. 

Good will is perhaps the central idea 
both of the World’s Fair itself and of 
the Soviet exhibit at the Fair. That 
the plane should be Chkalov’s is in this 
doubly fortunate, since none of the 
splendid company of Soviet flyers who 
have visited the United States the last 
ten years has left behind quite so warm 
and vivid an impression as did Chkalov. 
We need not go into whether we ad- 
mired him most, although there he 
would make a good showing; beyond 
question, we loved him best. That his 
life has in the meantime been sacri- 
ficed to the advancement of flying gives 
further significance to tributes of affec- 
tion that are always heard whenever 
his name comes up among the too few, 
but still numerous, airmen and sci- 
entists who met him at the close of his 
triumphal visit to America in 1937. 

The roof of the Arctic Pavilion 
carries what is and should be the chief 
factual message of the exhibit, that 
we must insist with ourselves upon re- 
membering that the earth is spherical, 
and upon realizing that many parts of 
America and Asia are closer to each 
other north and south than they are 
east or west. 

The Arctic Pavilion tells you by the 
map of its dome-shaped roof that on a 
spherical world North America and 
the Soviet Union are separated from 
each other by a Mediterranean sea. It 
is a large sea when compared with 
that Mediterranean which separated 
Rome from Carthage, though small 
when compared with the real oceans. 
The bright lines on the dome map 
which cross the polar Mediterranean 
are the routes of Chkalov and Gromov 
and remind us that in 1937 the north- 
ern Mediterranean was crossed by 
Soviet airplanes which were built in 
1933. And they did not merely cross 
from the Old World mainland to the 
New World mainland by way of the 
Arctic as an advance.on that first and, 
before the Soviets, only plane crossing 
of the Arctic sea, which was from 





Alaska to Spitsbergen by Wilkins in 
1928. The non-stop line runs instead 
from Moscow north over Soviet main- 
land as if it were describing a flight 
from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Then the line crosses the Polar Sea 
as if it were marking a flight from 
Newfoundland to Ireland. Thereupon 
it progresses south through the main- 
land of Canada, which is as large as 
the United States, through the States 
themselves and into Mexico. When 
Gromov’s plane turned back from 
Mexico to land in California, it still 
had so much gas left over that if the 
flight had been direct for Mexico City, 
from where it crossed the northern 
shoreline of Canada, there would have 
been fuel enough, and perhaps some 
to spare. 

This says to us that an American 
plane could have left Mexico City in 
1933 to reach Moscow by way of the 
North Pole. For although the Soviets 
do excel the United States in some de- 
partments of aviation they do not excel 
us in the design or building of planes. 

The lines of the Chkalov and Gro- 
mov flights, when you date them June 
and July, tell us that the planes of six 
years ago were fit for crossing the 
Arctic Sea at the worst time of year. 
For the opinion is steadily crystalliz- 
ing that midsummer is nearly the worst 
Arctic season—pleasant, and to that 
extent advantageous, through the con- 
tinuous daylight; but risky in that ice 
forms most readily upon wings and 
other parts of aircraft, threatening to 
bring them down out of control, with 
what may be tragic results. 


By the principles of great circle. 


flying, which is flying the shortest way 
over a round world, you should cross 
the Arctic near its center if you are 
flying from Moscow to Seattle but 
you ought not to cross more than the 
edge of the Arctic when flying from 
Moscow to: New York. This prin- 
ciple is dramatized upon the dome of 
the Arctic Pavilion by the line which 
shows that Kokkinaki, when he took 
off from Moscow last April, passed 
almost within sight of Leningrad, 
crossed the Scandinavian Peninsula 
around its middle, and traversed the 
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Atlantic by way of Iceland, cross- 
ing southern Greenland and steering 
toward New York by way of New 
Brunswick. 

Apply the same principle to the other 
margin of the Arctic and you have the 
Lindbergh “North to the Orient” flight 
of 1931 which shows that the logical 
route from New York to China touches 
the Arctic when it crosses our Amer- 
ican territory of Alaska. 

It is proper on the Kokkinaki 
route to fly a little farther north than 
required by the great circle in order to 
secure better weather, for the North 
Atlantic is more dangerous south of 
his track than north of it. The reverse 
is true with the Lindbergh route to 
China, which becomes safer if you fly 
a little south of the great circle—but 
you must not go too far south, for then 
in addition to lengthening your course 
you will be in the fogs of southern 
Bering Sea. These are, if anything, 
worse than the fogs which lie between 
the present commercial route of Pan 
American Airways trom New York to 
Ireland by way of Newfoundland, and 
the Kokkinaki passenger highway of 
the future that lies from New York 
to Moscow by way of Iceland. 

These are samples of the “practical” 
things we learn from the Soviet Arctic 
Pavilion. We learn other things per- 
haps still more striking that lie outside 
of the shallow and restricted meaning 


of the word practical. For the presenta- 
tion centers upon the expedition of 
Papanin and his comrades, Shirshov, 
Feodorov and Krenkel. Theirs was a 
job done in the field of the “imprac- 
tical.” 

Many students of the history of 
science use “practical” in quotation 
marks. For it is a rule in the story 
of man’s advancement that the “im- 
practical” turns out to have both a 
greater and longer continued value 
than what was recognized in its day as 
valuable. The discovery, for instance, 
that a square erected on the hypotenuse 
of a triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides, was 
probably considered to be near the limit 
of impracticalness, Certainly discov- 
eries of that type are constantly being 
referred to as impractical today. But 
without the various truths which de- 
pend on the nature of triangles we 
could not sail a vessel to its destination 
across an ocean, nor could we build a 
lasting and valuable bridge across a 
wide river. Our knowledge of the 
properties of angles is worth more to- 
day than the gold of all the mines of 
all the world. 

On May 22, 1937, the four Papa- 
ninites, and their jolly dog named Jolly, 
started from the North Pole one of 
those impractical scientific ventures 
upon the value of which any scientist, 
if a betting man, would wager his last 


dollar, ‘They had reached the Pole 
by airplane. The mere delivery of the — 
four at that spot with their ten tons 
of supplies was a climax of aviation 
progress, for they had arrived by four 
four-engined planes that made over 
twenty landings on the Arctic pack, 
and no landing which caused damage 
to man or plane. It had been said as 
late as 1926 that no airplane could 
land on the pack far from shore. Then 
it had been said that a high percentage 
of landings would be sure to cause in: 
jury; and this was followed by several 
years when it was constantly asserted 
that only small airplanes could try — 
pack ice descents safely. Now these 
two dozens of landings were made ~ 
with nearly the biggest land planes 
that existed anywhere and with every” 
one of them carrying a maximum load,” 
Their take-offs were as safe as their 
descents, which doubled the impressive. 
ness of the demonstration. q 
Then came the 1300-mile and eight: 
month drift with its routine of “im 7% 
practical” scientific observations. The © 
first, and to the historians of science 
the greatest, of the achievements was 
to demonstrate through the capture ot 
specimens in all levels down to the two- 
and-a-half-mile bottom of the sea, that 
there is in the water of this ocean, and 
right at the North Pole, a life gradient 
both of plants and of animals which 
corresponds, mutatis mutandis, to those 


The Soviet Arctic Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. Outside is the plane in which the late Valery Chkalov, 
with Baidukov and Beliakov, made the first transpolar flight to the U. S. 








of the temperate zone and _ tropical 
oceans. These findings destroyed a 
“scientific” dogma which we can trace 
to and beyond the classic Greeks, that 
there is a region of the earth so far 
from the sun that it contains neither 
plant nor animal life. The demon- 
stration was not restricted to the ocean 
depths, for such things as seals and 
shrimps were found on the top of the 
water, polar bears were observed on top 
of the ice which drifted on the water, 
and birds of several species were seen 
in the air above the pack ice. 

Of considerable educational value, 
though not a discovery to the scientists, 
were the reports of the trouble the 
campers had with rainstorms and with 
thaw-water on the drifting floes. 

Then there were the routine ob- 
servations, the taking of water samples 
at all depths to determine warmth, salt 
content, and other physical properties ; 
the recovery of specimens from the sea 
bottom; the recording of magnetic ob- 
servations; the study of many features 
of the weather; the check to determine 
whether local winds, winds at a dis- 
tance, or other forces controlled the 
drift of ice; the observation of the 
speed of the ice itself—and so on 
through a wide range of those imprac- 
tical things which are at once the foun- 
dation and the structure of science. 


Left — Inside the 
Soviet Arctic Pavil- 
ion, showing the 
Papanin North Pole 
Drifting Camp, 
and the map on 
the roof. Above— 
Chart of Soviet 
Arctic work 


We name last, though we think it 
far from being the least significant, 
that Papanin gave us a new method of 


polar exploration. Nansen, among 
others, had drifted in a ship. Mem- 
bers of my own third expedition had 
drifted on the Arctic pack ice, living 
by hunting. The Central Administra- 
tion of the Northern Sea Route intro- 
duced through the Papanin expedition 
a combination of these methods which 
amounted to a new procedure, that of 
placing the scientists by airplane at the 
strategic point for their drift and 
equipping them with all the necessities 
for scientific research. 

The Soviet Arctic Pavilion, like the 
whole story of Soviet pioneering, con- 
veys by implication that exploration 
and the development of the frontier 
have been made, in a’ sense new to his- 
tory, a part of national policy. Scien- 
tists of the explorer classification have 
never before worked with such con- 
stant and effective support from their 
governments. They have never been 
correspondingly rewarded, by promo- 
tion, by increase of salary, and by what 
many of them no doubt value beyond 
the rest, the opportunity to preserve 
their results under the best conditions. 

In these things the contrast with 
lands such as the United States or Can- 
ada is striking. Some of our greatest 


expeditions, for instance, have never 
found the money to finance the publica- 
tion of their scientific reports, so that 
knowledge bought with treasure, and 
sometimes with blood, has been as if 
never gathered. True, some of our 
expeditions have had proper financing 
for their reports, and these have been 
published as monuments to the sci- 
entists and, so far as they go, to the 
nations and cultures which produced 
them. But only with the USSR, so 
far as I know, has every expedition 
found adequate support upon its re- 
turn. The homecoming Soviet ex- 
plorers have not been detailed to other 
jobs, but have been assisted and encour- 
aged to write up their results while 
they were fresh in memory and while 
their very freshness was an added value 
to the scientific world. Specimens have 
been adequately housed and exhibited 
in museums, while those which needed 
study by specialists that had not been 
members of the expeditions have re- 
ceived that study. Then has followed 
prompt and suitable publishing of the 
results, and that not merely for the 
Soviet Union. So far as this writer 
knows, there is no country which dis- 
tributes its printed scientific reports so 
generously to the learned institutions 
of the whole world and to individual 
scholars in the various countries. 

The important story which we have 
failed to tell adequately, also fails to 
come out if you see merely the Arctic 
Pavilion. But take that building first 
(or, if you prefer, last) and make it a 
part of a general study of the Soviet 
exhibits at the World’s Fair in their 
three buildings. Many lessons will 
then appear, among them that in its 
policy towards the frontier the Soviet 
Union has made one of its large con- 
tributions to the spirit and method of 
our civilization. 
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ACTORY and children. What is 

there in common between those two 
words? What relationship does the 
factory bear to the children whose 
mothers and fathers work at the lathe, 
or assemble Soviet trucks and automo- 
biles on huge conveyors? Why should 
the plant concern itself with children, 
these gay, lighthearted boys and girls 
going to school in the mornings swing- 
ing their schoolbags? Why build and 
equip at the very entrance gates to the 
factory domain a huge hall where 
mothers nurse their infants? Why 
does the factory management employ 
at its own expense gardeners who have 
made a special children’s park near the 
Palace of Culture? 

Questions like these would surprise 
a Soviet factory director, who takes 
such things for granted as part of the 
life of a Soviet factory. 

The care of children has become a 
regular function of the trade unions 
and management of the plant. We 
love our children. The growing gen- 
eration are the builders of socialism and 
this is not merely a platonic affection 
that we have for them but a genuine 
concern for their health, schooling, the 
development of the gifted ones, rest 
and amusement for the very youngest. 
When a new factory is built in the 
Soviet Union, the foundations of créche 
and kindergarten are laid along with 
those of the plant itself. But now let 
us pass to the domain over which these 
children of the automobile workers hold 
sway. 

Of course, the most striking thing is 
the splendid Children’s Palace, with its 
specially equipped laboratories, halls, 
children’s theatre and movie houses. 
This building was designed by the fa- 
mous Soviet architect, Vesnin. It di- 
rectly adjoins the Palace of Culture of 
the adults and the parents may drop in 
at any time to see how their children 
play and what they are working at. 
The foreman Makarov told us that 
one day he decided to check up on his 
son. The father described him as “a 
thoroughly mischievous fellow,” who 
no doubt gave his teacher a lot of 
trouble. 

So during an intermission between 
the first and second acts of the opera, 
“The Barber of Seville” at a matinee 


Children of the Stalin Auto Plant 








In our May issue we presented a series of 
articles about the life of the 40,000 workers 
of the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow, written 
by people directly connected with the plant. 
One of these articles was by A. Likhachev, a 
rank and file auto worker who rose to be- 
come Director of the auto plant, and who, 
since writing the article, has been appointed 
Commissar of Intermediate Machine Building 
for the USSR. Another article told about the 
home life of the auto workers, and another 
about the rich and varied cultural activities 
of the “Palace of Culture’ which serves the 
auto workers and their families. In the pres- 
ent article we bring you a picture of the 
care bestowed by the factory on the chil- 
dren of its workers. Other articles on the 
Stalin auto plant will follow in future issues. 








performance on a free day, Makarov 
went over to the children’s section. of 
the palace. On the fourth floor, where 
a group of children had built an incu- 
bator, Mishka was not to be seen. Ma- 
karov descended a flight of stairs. Here, 
in a large hall, the children, under the 
direction of the coach, were rehearsing 
some kind of pantomime. ‘The orches- 
tra, composed entirely of youngsters, 
was seated very sedately. The deli- 
cate notes of the flute were answered 
by the harsh voices of the brasses. Tiny 
ballerinas were dancing to the music, 
dressed in the national costumes of the 
Ukraine, their hair braided with vari- 
colored ribbons, strings of beads en- 
circling their necks. Following the 
little girls came the boys in a spirited, 
artistic and intricate dance, encircling 
them like a whirlwind and doing the 
difficult splits of the typical Ukrainian 
dances. They were between the ages 
of ten and thirteen, not one of them 
could have been older. 

“But where is my son, Mishka?” 
Makarov inquired of teacher. 

‘What is he interested in, this young- 
ster of yours?” the young woman asked. 

“Who knows? Mainly in mischief 
making. . . . Now he has begun to go 
climbing around the roof, of all things. 
He says he is fixing up the antenna. He 
assures me that within a week we will 
be able to hear at home what is hap- 
pening in America and Africa... . 
But I don’t believe the young rascal.” 

“In that case, look for your Mishka 
on the floor below,” answered the 
teacher, and offered to escort Makarov 
herself. They went to the second floor, 
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walked down a sunny corridor and 
stopped at one of the doors. 

“Here you are,” said the teacher and 
went away. 

Makarov stood there in amazement, 
Not a sound came from the room. Evi- 
dently there was no one there. And 
besides, how could there possibly be 
silence in any place where Mishka Ma. 
karov might be? So mused his father 
as he uncertainly turned the door knob, 
The door swung wide open. In the 
room, seated at several long narrow 
tables, were about twenty children, 
They were concentrating so hard on 
what they were doing that they didn’t 
even turn around to look at the visitor, 
This was the workroom of the young 
radio enthusiasts. 

“That day,” concluded Makarov, “I 
never saw the end of “The Barber of 
Seville,’ though it’s a fine opera.” 


Paradise for Young Radio Amateurs 


As briefly as possible we shall try to 
describe to the reader what it was that 
made Makarov remain in the children’s 
section of the palace, missing several 
acts of his favorite opera. 

The technician Simon Mikhailovich 
Borisevich is in charge of the work of 
the young radio enthusiasts. He him- 
self is still a very young man, sincerely 
convinced that there is no more fasci- 
nating subject in the world than radio. 
He intrigues the children first of all by 
the fanciful flights of his imagination. 
In the group are fifty boys ranging in 
age from nine to fifteen. All of them 
dream and have wonderful fantasies. 
Some want to go to the North Pole 
like the radio operator, Ernst Krenkel. 
To others this prospect is no longer 
tempting—they dream of reaching the 
South Pole or of establishing radio 
communication between the two Poles. 
It is interesting to note, however, how 
the children’s daring thoughts are com- 
bined with sober efficiency in their 
work. 

There are quite a number of com- 
pleted models in the radio lab. Here 
is a wonderful receiving apparatus with 
a televisor. This is the work of four- 
teen year old Lev Vinogradov and 
Yuri Podobedov. Very modestly hid- 
den in a corner is the four tube am- 
plifier with metal tubes of their own 
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construction. With this loudspeaker, 
small though it is, the largest Moscow 
hall could be adequately served, Still 
brand new and shining with recently 
applied lacquer, stands an electric ra- 
diola. Incidentally this is the work of 
Mishka Makarov and Vova Shyshkov, 
son of another worker in the automo- 
bile plant. Right now they are both 
engaged in constructing a small tank 
to be operated by radio. The plywood 
framework. of the “menacing” machine 
» ig already. made. Apparently tin will 
serve as the armor plating. But inside 
the children are rigging up a real spark- 
ing transmitter by means of which the 
tank will be impelled to dash against 
the imaginary enemy. This is the chil- 
dren’s gift for the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the Red Army. 

A great deal of other construction 
is going on fast and furiously. Here 
a traveling loud speaker is being fitted 
into a suitcase. This will be useful for 
groups going on out of town hikes. 
Also a loud speaker for use in school 
assemblies is being completed. A group 
of children is making from their own 
designs a three-tube loud speaker and 
receiving set on an open panel. 

“We're making this for the newcom- 
ers,” they explain importantly. 

The receiving set will be used as a 
kind of instruction device, for demon- 
stration purposes for radio novices. The 
laboratory has been in existence for 
only two years but already it has gradu- 
ates. One of them, Fortov, has already 
entered the military school of commu- 
nication, Another “lab graduate,” Ni- 
kishkin, has been accepted by the con- 
struction department of a radio factory. 
Several of the boys are already students 
at the Radio Technicum. 


Children’s Art Studio 


Opposite the radio lab is the chil- 
dren’s Art Studio. This is an inde- 
pendent world belonging to the children 
who love all the colors of the rainbow 
and the spectrum. Seriously, the day 
is simply not long enough to get ac- 
quainted with all the work of the 
young artists. D. T. Sobolev, the di- 
rector of the studio, shows us an al- 
bum of children’s drawings. One of 
these albums is devoted to Moscow. 
It opens with a drawing by Petya 
Atuiev, son of a worker in the auto- 
mobile plant. Deftly and simply Ati- 
fev has drawn Lenin’s tomb, the Krem- 
lin wall and a wide expanse of sky in 
which a plane is fying. Vitya Kalinin 
ls an orphan. Both his parents died 
several years ago, but the factory has 
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adopted him. In the album we find 
some excellent etchings by him: “Star 
Over the Kremlin Tower” and “Pal- 
ace of Culture of the Stalin Automo- 
bile Plant.” Fifteen year old Vitya 
Ivanov has drawn the parachute tower 
in the Gorky Park of Culture and 
Rest. There also are splendid draw- 
ings of the subway, the Moscow-Volga 
canal, the new streets of Moscow, etc. 
Then we are shown many water 
colors and oil paintings. Misha Alek- 
hin’s almost fully developed talent is 
already apparent in his fine painting of 
“Tractors.” With an authoritative 
brush, Borya Bespalov has drawn “The 
Foundry Department.” Petya Plesh- 
akov has made an oil painting of the 
subway station, “Kropotkin Gate.” 
We were told how the son of the 
polisher, Misha Anokhin, used his va- 
cation to go to the small village of Bo- 
gorodsk with two companions. There, 
in spite of the severe cold, the young 
artists went out of doors daily to paint 
landscapes. The.children try their skill 
in all mediums. ‘There are quite a 
number of small sculptures in the 
studio and even whole sculptural 
groups. Pleshakov’s “Blind Musician” 
has a very lyrical quality. There are 
some splendid and at the same time 
very comic carnival masks. Here are 
prancing horses dashing forth at full 
speed. There on the caisson by the can- 
non we recognize two familiar figures 
—Chapaev and his faithful Petka. 
These are the beloved heroes of the 
children and are depicted boldly and 
courageously. The creativeness of the 
children knows no bounds. No won- 


der that the Art Studio is frequently 
visited by artists like Shegal, Moore, 
Pokarjevsky, Kotov and others. These 
mature artists are interested in coming 
in contact with the new generation of 
painters, graphic artists and sculptors. 


Young Naturalists Group 


On the first floor in a spacious room 
with a balcony the young naturalists 
are to be found. They have a very rich 
establishment: a kitten, “Barsik,” a 
little white Spitz dog ‘“Pushok,” a 
squirrel “Sonka,” albino rats, angora 
rabbits, and so on. In large cages are 
birds, turtles, hedgehogs. There are 
several aquariums with about sixty dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. There are also 
plants—bamboo shoots, date palms, 
oleanders, asparagus, cacti. This 
workroom has a whole array of instru- 
ments. There are microscopes, magni- 
fying glasses, a thermostat for hasten- 
ing the growth of seeds, and all sorts of 
tools. There is a hothouse where hya- 
cinths and Crimean cucumbers are 
planted. The walls of the workroom 
are hung with stuffed rare birds, equip- 
ment for students of soil sciences, bot- 
any and zoology. Here are specimens 
and collections gathered and made by 
the children themselves. 

In the circle of young naturalists are 
over a hundred children. They organ- 
ize hikes, excursions and walks in the 
outlying woods. They have their own 
plot of ground in the children’s park 
where they are growing tomatoes, 
pumpkins, water melons, canteloupes, 
lettuce, spinach, carrots, potatoes. 


(Continued on page 24) 


Stock model ZIS made by the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow, now on display in the 
amphitheatre of the Soviet Pavilion 



































FACTORY KIDS 
IN THE USSR 


The pictures on this page were all taken in 
the various institutions for children, con- 
nected with the Stalin Auto Plant, de- 
scribed in the article on the preceding 
page. Reading from top to bottom: 1. 
Poultry raising project in the summer 
quarters of Kindergarten No. 12 of the 
plant. 2. Watering their own vegetable 
garden in the summer kindergarten. 3. 
Playing “Red Navy Men” in another of 
the kindergartens. 4. Bottom left—A young 
gardener with a squash of his own raising. 
In the winter time kindergartens move back 
to quarters on the grounds of the factory 
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Sovfoto and Photochronika 


Top—Playing with Mishka the bear in the children’s 
play room in the Palace of Culture of the Stalin Auto 
Plant. Below—The sun bathing hour is carefully timed 
by the nurse who watches over the health of the children 
in the summer kindergarten. Left—A group of young 
people in one of the rooms of the Palace of Culture 








“If you only knew how pleasant it 
is,” the children say with enthusiasm; 
“to buy sour cream and prepare salad 
from the vegetables we have raised 
ourselves. And the potatoes taste bet- 
ter than the ones mother serves and 
the onions are sharper and the dill is 
more tender. . . .” 

In the plot set aside for these chil- 
dren there was a stony foundation. The 
young naturalists brought over seven 
truckloads of soil, fertilized it and be- 
gan to cultivate their land. They or- 
ganized five divisions — vegetables, 
fruits and berries, technical crops, flow- 
ers and botanical work. The inter- 
esting part of this children’s plot of 
land was the altogether adult harvest it 
yielded. There were thirty-three to- 
mato plants which yielded over 2,000 
large-sized tomatoes. Murmansk cu- 
cumbers were planted and from a bed 
about four feet long the children picked 
160 cucumbers. They grew twenty 
pumpkins, and lettuce, radishes, car- 
rots, turnips, peas and beans in abun- 
dance. 

The children observed the effects of 
mineral fertilizer on the yield of car- 
rots, the influence of cutting and trans- 
planting on the roots. With a group of 
pupils from the fourth grade, Yura 
Yanishevsky and Vova Okhlobistin car- 
ried out some experiments on the artifi- 
cial pollination of cucumbers. Pupils of 
the fifth grade, led by Borya Vereten- 
nikov, organized a brigade for the study 
of the influence of manure on the po- 
tato yield and the comparison of ordi- 
nary planting with American methods. 
Equally fascinating experiments were 
carried on with fruits and berries and 
flowers. 

In the flower garden were dahlias, 
asters, pansies, daisies, gladioli, irises, 


phlox, zinnias, nasturtiums, petunia, , 


peonies, poppies, lupins and forget-me- 
nots—to mention only a few! The 
watchman’s hut built by the young 
naturalists for their garden was so at- 
tractive that it was transported to the 
city exhibit in the Gorky Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest. The flowers the chil- 
dren brought as gifts to their parents. 
The children developed an interest in 
independent, creative initiative while 
at the same time they became accus- 
tomed to collective work. 

Each one of them kept a diary in 
which he noted his experiments and 
observations and made drawings. Un- 
der the guidance of an experienced 
teacher they carried on all the processes 
of work on their plot of land them- 
selves, using exclusively agricultural 
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implements built to their own size. 

The children celebrated their half 
year’s work with a large exhibit visited 
by more than 3,000 school children and 
adults. 

In the winter these young Darwin- 
ites and Michurinites have plenty of 
work. The young zoologist, Borya 
Veretennikov, son of a cleaning woman, 
recently delivered a report on poultry 
raising. His brother—eleven year old 
Tolya, is an excellent student in school 
and received from the group one of 
the first prizes for having brought up 
three generations of guppies all by him- 
self. Right now Tolya is engaged in 
experimenting with striped perch. 

Valya and Borya Okhlobistin “fiave 
their own aquarium at home and sev- 
eral bird cages. Borya invited us to 
visit the laboratory on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary when he would lecture on _his 
observations on the habits of pigeons. 

The youngest among the naturalists 
is Vova Harritonov. He is barely eight 
years old. He is in the first grade of 
school No. 500 but he already attends 
the naturalists’ group, loves. nature, 
birds, and is interested in biology. Vo- 
va knows how to use the microscope, 
knows how to plant different plants 
and knows how and when the fish must 
be fed. 

The young naturalists will take part 
in the All-Union Agricultural Exhibit. 
They are preparing their exhibits for 
its opening. The young naturalists of 
the automobile plant won first prize 
at the regional and all-Moscow exhib- 
its of young naturalists. The agron- 
omists Elizaveta Vassilievna Maltzeva 
and Anna Alexievna Maloksina, teach 
the children, and this group is often 
visited by well-known scientists. 


Other Activities for Children 


The model airplane builders meet us 
rather coldly. The children are some- 
what bored by having to explain their 
work to ordinary laymen. Here they 
are accustomed to such guests as Vodo- 
pianov, Molokov, Mazuruk, Liapidev- 
sky, Yumashev and Kokkinaki. Fea- 
mous flyers and airplane construct- 
ors come to visit them. The sixty chil- 
dren are completely engrossed in their 
work and we feel that it is presumptu- 
ous of us to interrupt them, In spite 
of this, we get a chance to see some 
of the work of the future airplane 
builders and aviators. There are rows 
of simple models. For the children 
these are already past history. They 
have progressed far beyond these and 
are already making complicated flying 


models of planes with small motors 
that really work. 

From here we visit the children’s 
lecture hall where there are about 150 
lectures given annually. Here the 
children have learned something of the 
lives of great men, of their discoveries 
and inventions. The children attended 
a series of lectures on James Watt, 
Fulton, Edison, Popov, Tsiolkovsky ; 
on the explorers—Columbus , Vasco 
da Gama, Amundsen, Stefansson; on 
the great conquerors of the past—Alex- 
ander of Macedon, Hannibal, Julius 
Caesar, Genghis Khan, Napoleon, Su- 
vorov, Kutuzov. Right now there are 
a series of lectures on “The History 
of the Civil War,” “Countries of the 
World,” “Our Country,” “Pioneers of 
Science,” ‘Men of Art.” 

For the youngest children there is a 
marvelous playroom in the Palace. It 
contains every imaginable kind of 
game. It makes us very sad to think 
that we have outgrown that age and’ 
that in our times there were no Chil- 
dren’s Palaces. The huge hall of the 
playroom is covered with a soft rug, 
Children between the ages of six and 
nine are building houses and factories 
out of little wooden “bricks,” putting 
together miniature icebreakers and air- 
planes from ready made parts, sending 
trains speeding along shining rails; oth- 
ers are drawing or coloring pictures, 
listening to stories told by their teacher. 

We go through different rooms of 
the children’s palace trying to pick out 
only the most interesting features. 
Here is a photographic exhibit, the 
work of about ninety young photogra- 
phers. ‘They have their own labora- 
tory, their own dark-room and every 
imaginable kind of photographic appa- 
ratus. Further on we see an exhibit of 
books recommended for the children, 
prepared by the children’s own library 
which has 3,500 young readers and 
20,000 books. On the bulletin board 
is an announcement of the programs 
in different fields of artistic activity. 
We give it verbatim: 


First group: Chorus under the direc- 
tion of A. N. Kalmikova will present 
“A Song About Stalin,” music by Blan- 


ter; “Ikhav, the Cossack,” national 
Ukrainian folksong, and “Don’t Touch 
Us” by Miliutin. The young pianist, 
Toma Khromova, will play Tchaikow- 
sky’s “Polka.” ‘The theatrical studio un- 
der the direction of §S. L. Stein will 
present excerpts from N. Ostrovsky’s 
play “How the Steel Was Tempered.” 


The pianist, Valya Khrulev, will play — 


Rauchverger’s “March.” Toma Khromo- 
va and Valya Khrulev will play a duet 
on two pianos by Gnessin. The first 
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group closes its programme with excerpts 
from the new play, “Border Guards.” 

Second group: Orchestra of native in- 
struments conducted by B. F. Egorova 
will play the Chorus of the Exiles from 
the opera “Prince Igor” by Borodin; 
Waltz and Ballet from Tchaikowsky’s 
“Swan’s Lake,” “A Story from the Chil- 
dren’s Suite’ by Arensky and Ippolit- 
Ivanov’s “Turkish March.” The Bal- 
let studio will present a choreographic 
study from the suite “Happy Child- 
hood,” directed by the balletmaster, G. 
A. Ornel; scenery by R. R. Makarov of 
the Bolshoy Theatre. Conductor—E. N. 
Matinyan. Costumes made under the 
direction of the artist, S. A. Umnov, in 
the studio of the Bolshoy Theatre. Musi- 
cal accompaniment by N. N. Trotzevsky. 

Amateur evening under the direction 
of the pupil of the theatrical studio of 
the children’s section of the Palace of 
Culture, Galya Merkulova. 


About 1200 children participated in 
the different art circles of the Palace. 
At the Palace there are frequent per- 
formances of the plays from the differ- 
ent theatres. During 1938 the Palace 
was visited by 300,000 children. The 
annual budget of the palace is 700,- 
000 rubles. 

We haven’t mentioned the music 
school where fifty gifted young pianists 
and violinists are studying, nor the 
large children’s chorus, nor the ballet 
and theatrical studio. Here are some 
notes from the newspapers of the Chil- 
dren’s Palace. ‘These were written by 
the best pupils of school No. 494— 
Vanya Romanov, son of the senior 
foreman of the steel foundry depart- 
ment; Vanya Abakumov, youngest 
brother of the plant’s technologist and 
Kolya Gridyakin, son of the factory 
school instructor: 


“All three of us have been close 
friends for a long time. We study to- 
gether and together we play in the or- 
chestra of the children’s section of the 
Palace of Culture. Before our plant 
built the Palace of Culture, we occupied 
crowded and inconvenient rooms but now 
we have large, light, and comfortable 
quarters. 

“Our orchestra is directed by an old 
and experienced teacher, Vassily Fedor- 
ovich Egorov. We work very hard on 
the compositions of the classical compos- 
ers, both Russian and foreign. We have 
learned to play such complicated pieces 
as, for example, the Overture to ‘Car- 
men’ by Bizet, Schubert’s ‘Marche Mili- 
taire” Moussorgsky’s ‘Catacombs’ and a 
great many pieces by modern Soviet 
tomposers. 

Our orchestra frequently plays in 
public and always with great success. 

e work very hard and study music. 
At the city inspection of creative artistic 
work we were marked ‘excellent,’ re- 
ceived a diploma with honors and were 
Presented with a bust of Pushkin. 

“This year our orchestra added a still 
younger group of about twenty players. 
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partment has six children. 
just an infant who is in the creche, 
another is in kindergarten No. 35, the 
third in kindergarten No. 7. 
boys, eight, eleven, and thirteen years 
old, go to school. 
spent the whole summer in the pioneer’s 
camp at Myachikov, the second boy 
went to the children’s colony and the 
third was sent to a forest school. In 
addition to this Khalissa Sibgatulina 
frequently gets extra’ financial assist- 
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A chess game in the auto-workers’ Palace of Culture 


We help the younger comrades towards 
an appreciation of musical culture. Right 
now we are preparing a new program 
with a great deal of interest and enthu- 
siasm. 
part, together with the chorus, in the 
productions of the theatrical studio. We 
love our orchestra and even though it 
means studying, we consider it our favo- 
rite and jolliest pastime.” 


In addition to this we also take 


During the summer the Stalin 


automobile plant sent to the country 
1540 school-children, 617 kindergarten 
youngsters and 232 infants from the 
créches. The general expenses of the 
plant for the children’s summer vaca- 
tions alone were 1,428,525 rubles. 


The children have joyous recollec- 


tions of their summer holidays. There 
were carnivals, games, sports, camp 
fires, song fests. 
had their own festivals, games and 
races, dancing to the accompaniment of 
native instruments. 
dren went on overnight trips and hikes. 


The youngest ones 


The older chil- 


ie 


Khalissa Sibgatulina*of the tool de- 
One is 


Three 


The oldest son 


ance if she needs it. And in spite of 


the fact that she has no husband, that 
she is an unskilled worker and only 
earns 250 rubles per month, her chil- 
dren are growing strong and healthy, 
do well in their studies and are neatly 
dressed. The stamper L. S. Chinenova 
has two children. Her three year old 
son goes to kindergarten and the nine 
months old baby is in a creche. The 
bookkeeper T. F. Levina has been re- 
cently widowed. She was left with a 
three month old infant and a child of 
barely two. The Factory Committee 
placed both the children in a creche and 
the mother has no worries regarding 
her children’s future. There are many 
such examples. 


Excursions are arranged for the chil- 
dren to Leningrad, they are sent to en- 
joy the sunshine in Artek on the shores 
of the Black Sea, where a splendid open 
air school has been built for them in a 
pine forest. The automobile plant has 
a free children’s sanitarium in Bolshevo 
where 117 children were sent this sum- 
mer and a rest home where 100 chil- 
dren went. 

A woman employed at the plant has 
every opportunity to work, educate her- 
self and bring up her children well. 
The factory strengthens the family. 
This is what O. F. Polyakova, famous 
head of the technical control depart- 
ment of the plant, has to say about her 
family life: 

“Our family is just an ordinary Soviet 
family. All the members of the family 


are united in love, confidence and respect 
towards one another. We have very 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE LIFE 
OF A SOVIET 
AUTO WORKER 


By ZINA FEDOROVA 


How the daughter of a nursemaid and 


a waiter rose to be a section forewoman 


and a People’s Deputy of the USSR 


MONG the deputies elected by the 
Soviet citizens to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR are many people 
of great experience in the revolutionary 
struggle and in the period of Socialist 
construction; old, tried Bolsheviks, 
tested throughout years of rich experi- 
ence. These people and their life’s 
experiences are treasured by their coun- 
try and they are entrusted with the 
guidance of the Soviet ship of state. 
But among those elected by the peo- 
ple there are also many young depu- 
ties, happily ignorant of the slavery 
and oppression of the tsarist regime, 
reared and educated by the Soviet state. 
My biography is like that of many of 
my contemporaries. When my mother 
was eight years old, she and her sister 
were hired out as nursemaids to a 
kulak family. My grandmother was a 
nursemaid all her life. My father 
while still a boy was placed out in ser- 
vice with an inn keeper famous for his 
saloons, dirt and poverty. Frequent 
and severe were the beatings my father 
received by way of “learning the busi- 
ness” and when he was barely thirteen 
years old his master made him a waiter. 
Nursemaids and waiters—such is the 
pedigree of my parents. There were 
no bright spots in their lives. Those 
years were too sad and difficult to 
dwell upon. 
My life worked out differently. 
In 1931 I graduated from grammar 
school and entered the factory school 
of the Stalin Automobile Plant. I 
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Zina Fedorova speaks at an election meeting at her factory 


wanted to work in a factory and was 
especially interested in automobile man- 
ufacture. I knew that this plant was 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery and that also appealed to me 
strongly. 

The country needed skilled workers. 
Three months after entering the fac- 
tory school, I was already sent to do 
my practical work in the assembly de- 
partment in the division for the making 
of piston rings. I completed my prac- 
tical training in the second assembly 
division while the greater part of the 
establishment was still under construc- 
tion, 

Meanwhile only our group of piston 
makers was working. The department 
was equipped with machinery only so 
fast as the scaffolding was cleared 
away. The problem was to expand the 
plant without stopping the output of 
automobiles for even one day. 

I was being trained as a machine re- 
pairer. I had to familiarize myself 
with all the machines used by our pro- 
duction group—making pistons for mo- 
tors. I had a good teacher, Nekrassov. 
I mastered the polishing machine rather 
quickly and by the end of the year I 
was able to handle ten different types of 
machinery. Soon I became a repairer 
and in 1935 I was transferred to the 
motor department for light passen- 
ger automobiles of the “ZIS-101” 
type. Now in our plant, to work on 
the passenger automobiles may be com- 
pared to passing one’s examination in 


master craftsmanship. ‘“ZIS-101” js 
known throughout our land for its fine 
lines and excellent motor. Our auto- 
mobile ranks among the cars put out 
by leading firms throughout the world, 
Such cars can only be produced in a 
plant with first class equipment where 
the whole group of workers functions 
at a very high level of quality and effi- 
ciency. 

Once early in the morning, before 
the night shift was over, I was called 
out by the head of the department— 
Borisov. He started talking to me in 
a roundabout fashion, and for a long 
time we talked of irrelevant matters. 
Then he suddenly said: 

“You are going to be a forewoman.” 

I was astonished. Why should I be 
a forewoman? The department had 
many older and more experienced 
workers. I had only recently come in- 
to this department, besides, my youth 
might only serve to embarrass the other 
workers. 

But the head of the department 
didn’t even want to listen to my pro 
testations. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

“Twenty,” I answered. 

“Plenty old enough. It’s not age 
but knowledge that we need.” 

I returned to my department very 
much excited. The workers immedi 
ately noticed my agitation. These were 
old friends with whom I had worked 
in the truck department. They gath 
ered around me. 
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' “What's the matter with you, 
' Zina?” 
Very excitedly I told them the situ- 
' ation. My story made a great impres- 
nn. Some immediately remarked that 
it was splendid, but others sympa- 
thized with me. 
4 “This is very responsible work. You 
will have less free time, too. Although 
_ you ‘re young, you won’t get much 
© chance for fun.” 
' “And what about skating and ski- 
“ing?” my friends anxiously inquired. 
“Does this mean that you won’t be 
a “able to join us any more?” 
' Each one had his own doubts and 
| qualms but it never occurred to anyone 
| that I might be unable to cope with my 
work because of my youth. And that 
| in itself was reassuring. "IT'wo days 
' later the head of the department called 
_ me and said: 

“Remember, you are the first girl to 
become a forewoman here. Mind you 
don’t disgrace your friends.” 

“T'll try,” I murmured. 

And so began a new stage of my life. 
I understood that on my shoulders now 
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S fine rested a great, new responsibility. 
auto- Would they be strong enough to bear 
it out it? 
vorld, For the first month everyone helped 
in a me—heads of department, foremen, 
where master workers, and the Young Com- 
ctions munist League, trade union and party 
d eff- organizations of the plant. Then the 
head of the department again sum- 
vefore moned me and said: 
called “Here is your section. ‘Take the 
ent— plans, give out the work and give your 
me in orders. If you do the job well, we 
long shall take note of it, but if you do it 
ters. badly you will be reprimanded, That’s 
the rule—it can’t be otherwise.” 
nan.” He shook hands with me and I left. 
Ibe Just at this time we were very short- 
> had handed. People from entirely differ- 
enced ent trades and professions came to us, 
ae in- not even metal workers—tram conduc- 
youth tors, confectionery workers, house- 
other wives, domestic workers. They were 
sent to the department to see me. They 
‘ment wandered about for a long time look- 
| ~pro- ing for the foreman. They imagined, 
apparently, that a section foreman must 
certainly be a man, and an elderly one 
at that, probably with a beard. That is 
t age why it usually took them so long to 
find me. Once, I remember, a house- 
very wife came up to see me and inquired: 
medi “Who is the foreman here?” 
were “T am.” 
orked I have never seen anyone with such 
gath- an astonished expression. She looked 
me over from head to foot. But that 
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was in 1936; 
wife works as assistant forewoman her- 


today this same house- 


self. ‘Today there is no department 
without skilled women workers, fore- 
men, technicians, engineers. 

My department is Stakhanovite. We 
fulfilled the plan by 115-119 per cent. 
At first glance these figures may appear 
insignificant, but it must be kept in 
mind that this is not the output of one 
individual but of a collective of seven- 
teen workers working at different ma- 
chines. Our work is considered Sta- 
khanovite because, without increasing 
the number of workers, we raise the 
production standard and fulfill the pro- 
gram showing constant monthly in- 
creases. 

There was a time when we had to 
produce 250 piston rings at a shift. 
Now, though the number of workers 
remains the same, we make 400 in a 
shift and are far from reaching our 
limit. We Stakhanovites mobilize all 
the internal productive resources. From 
day to day we improve our work 
through many rationalization measures. 
The workers raise their own produc- 
tion capacity and compel the machines 
to enlarge theirs. 

The piston ring that we receive 
from the casting foundry goes through 
seventeen operations with us. All the 











































































processes are different and are per- 
formed by machines of varying com- 
plexity. In all of them we are con- 
stantly making improvements, 

This steady increase in production 
was not confined to our department 
alone. The same thing goes on in all 
departments. The inventors and ra- 
tionalizers of our plant did splendid 
work in 1938 along the lines of im- 
proved quality and technique in all 
lines of automobile machinery. Last 
year 4,800 proposals were made, most 
of which were introduced in the pro- 
duction process. The annual saving 
from these innovations amounted to 
4,200,000 rubles. Some of the most 
important inventions were introduced 
by the following workers: V. D. Ka- 
rasev, of the stamp press department; 
A. E. Sukhanin, foreman of the body 
department; Y. S. Oivental, a design- 

F. Y. Zhak, veteran technician, 
and many others. For every proposal, 
if they improve production even slight- 
ly, a large reward and a certain per- 
centage of the economy effected is 
given. In increasing production the 
worker at the same time increases his 
wages. Creative thinking along tech- 


nical lines is demanded of us in all our 
studies. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Above—Strolling in 
the Conservatory of 
the Palace of Cul- 
ture between dances. 
Left—Young work- 
ers playing dominoes 
in one of the club 
rooms 











MEET THE GUIDES! 


They know all the answers, and by now they must know all the ques- 
tions too, these young men and women on duty at the Soviet Pavilion 


ss ARE you really Russian?’ “Do 

you actually come from Rus- 
sia?” Puzzled questions like these ex- 
press the incredulity of one type of 
American visitors to the Soviet Pavilion 
at the World’s Fair, who find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile the intelligent, poised, 
modern-attired Soviet guides with 
their preconceived bizarre notions of 
what constitutes a native of the USSR. 

“Do you know,” one elderly dow- 
ager whispered to a friend, after con- 
versing with a young Soviet guide in 
the main hall, “she reminds me of my 
niece at Bryn Mawr.” 

The guides understand that Ameri- 
cans consider that such a remark is 
the highest possible compliment. “In- 
deed,” remarked one of the guides, “in 
our country we compliment Americans 
we like by telling them they resemble 
re 
The Americans are a nice, courteous, 
democratic people—that is the consen- 
sus among the guides. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of visitors at the Pavilion 
are friendly, many are very sympa- 
thetic, and many, too, are enthusiastic. 
There are skeptics, of course, people 
who have honest doubts, and want to 
be shown. ‘They ask no end of ques- 
tions, challenge the guides, smile indul- 
gently, but finally, overcome by su- 
perior knowledge, sincerity, tolerance 
and tact, leave the Pavilion with a feel- 
ing that perhaps they weren’t quite fair 
and with a suspicion that they had 
made fools of themselves. But there 
are also people—true, quite insignifi- 
cant numerically—who come neither 
to see nor to hear nor to learn. They 
come to give vent to their spleen and 
to provoke the guides. And the way 
the guides handle them wins the admi- 
ration of everyone around. Soviet citi- 
zens, proud of their socialist father- 
land, of its achievements and _ its 
strength, they simply ignore the petty 
pinpricks of ignoramuses and provo- 
cateurs, answering their questions as 
if they are asked in good faith. 

There are thirty-eight guides—ten 
Soviet men and twenty-eight women— 
brought from the USSR to serve the 
visitors to the Soviet Pavilion. For each 
of them this represents their initial visit 
to this country. The guides were cho- 
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sen from various fields and professions 
in the Soviet Union; from universities, 
technical laboratories, schools of agri- 
culture, engineering, architecture, and 
from factories. In each case the selec- 
tion was made by the dean of the 
school, the supervisor of the laboratory, 
or the director of the factory; and the 
guides were chosen because of ability, 
knowledge of the English language, 
and familiarity with at least one of the 
specialized fields demonstrated in the 
halls of the Soviet Pavilion. Most of 
the guides have been here since April. 
Invariably, on their days off, they take 
in the sights of the big city, and the 
Soviet Fair Commission places a car at 
their disposal for this purpose. 

The youngster of the crowd is the 
blonde, nineteen-year-old Anna Chit- 
kova, an Art Student from Moscow. 
Anna’s mastery of American slang, and 
the ease with which she tosses off 
“okay” and “swell” is topped only 
by young George Morozov’s ‘What 
do you hear from the mob, kid?” In- 
cidentally, the dark, wiry Morozov 
is the student lightweight boxing 
champion of Moscow, and also sports 
correspondent for the Krasni Sport. 
He has already witnessed a number 
of American sporting events—enjoyed 
the Louis-Galento fight, and thinks 
that there are not enough restrictions 
in American wrestling. George goes 
to gym twice a week to keep in trim, 
so that when he returns to the Soviet 
Union he can retain his title. 

A young lady named Barbara Novi- 
kova, has proven almost indispensable 
to the Press Department at the Soviet 
Pavilion. Although never having had 
any experience in a press office or news- 
paper city room, Barbara has caught on 
to American journalistic methods with 
amazing rapidity, and her respect for a 
“deadline” is now phenomenal. 

A number of the women guides are 
from the Teachers’ College of the 
Moscow State University. Bella 
Mirkina teaches English in this Uni- 
versity. Bella is married and has a 
young son back in the Soviet Union. 
She is intensely interested in art and 
the theatre, and is a guide in the Hall 
of Art at the Pavilion. Bella has 
already seen “Abe Lincoln in Hllinois” 
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and “The Hot Mikado” and is most 
enthusiastic about both. “I like your 
American theatre,” says Bella Mir. 
kina. 

Then there is Maria Vysokovskaya, 
daughter of a Jewish cap-maker in 
Krivoy-Rog. She was about four 
when the revolution came. Her father 
was poor, semi-literate. He died soon 
after the Revolution, and Maria and 
her older sister had to make their own 
way. Maria was graduated from the 
seven-year school in Krasnodar in 
1929, and completed her secondary 
education in technical school where 
she learned the trade of locksmith. 
She then went to work in Gorky, 
building the auto plant there, after- 
wards remaining to work in one of the 
shops. At first she was one woman 
among 47 men—the trade of lock- 
smith was at that time not yet popular 
among Soviet women. The men sur- 
rounded her with the warmest affec- 
tion. They were proud of her, showed 
her off before others, helped her with 
advice, taught her a great deal, so 
that within a relatively short time she 
became one of the highly skilled metal 
workers in the plant. There were a 
lot of foreign specialists in Gorky at 
that time, and Maria became inter- 
ested in foreign languages. She went 
to evening school, studying German 
and English, and then found a job in 
Odessa, so that she could attend its 
celebrated language school. When 
she graduated from there she decided 
to give up locksmithing altogether, 
and entered the Leningrad Institute 
of Languages. She was in her third 
year, when in response to a call for 
guides at the Soviet Pavilion, her In- 
stitute recommended her, in recogni- 
tion of her excellent scholastic record. 

Hovering protectively near the 
model of the Palace of the Soviets in 
the Hall of City Planning is the tall, 
red-haired Pavel Fedosimov, twenty- 
eight year old student in Moscow's 
University of Engineering. Pavel, 
who specializes in mechanical engi- 
neering, has lost his heart to Com- 
missioner Moses’ Riverside Drive. “It 
is all planned—so wonderfully,” says 
Pavel, his eyes shining in admiration, 
“That George Washington Bridge is 
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really magnificent — such a marvelous 
structure—I have spent hours feast- 
ing my eyes On It... With a 
young Soviet transport engineer, also 
a guide, he has already made a thor- 
ough survey of every bridge in New 
York and vicinity. One day an Amer- 
ican visitor asked these young men 
whether they were sure of getting 
hack their jobs in the Soviet Union 
and they burst out laughing. This 
question never entered their minds. 
There are too many engineering jobs 
in the USSR. ‘The only question will 
be which one to take. But the visitor 
went on: 

“You boys are fortunate to have 
entered your professions at a time 
when Russia is going through her in- 
dustrial development. Another five 
or ten years and things will change in 
your country too. Before you know 
it there will be an overproduction of 
professionals and intellectuals. . . .” 

The young engineers’ joint answer 
went something like this: 

“But that can’t happen. ... In 
our country we have a planned econ- 
omy. We are now in the third five- 
year plan. But this is not the end. 
The prospects ahead of us are ab- 
solutely limitless. ‘The surface of the 
earth has only been scratched. And 
what about our boundless tundras, 
and steppes, and forests, and mountain 
chains? And what about the ocean, 
and the heavens, and the other plan- 
ets? And what about the atoms, and 
ions, and protons, and cells, and genes, 
and chromosomes, etc.? Why, this is 
the first time that man’s dream of the 
scientific conquest of the universe is 
becoming a practical reality. The 
more electricians, chemists, biologists, 
agronomists, mathematicians, the bet- 
ter. We will make all burdensome 
physical work unnecessary. We have 
already started to gasify our coal 
mines, and before long men won't 
have to climb into the bowels of the 
earth to get coal. We will seek and 
find ways of eliminating burdensome 
labor in other fields) We are mov- 
ing toward communism, and_ that 
means the ultimate removal of all 
distinctions between intellectual and 
Physical labor. In the cities, second- 
ary education is already compulsory. 
Before long this will spread to the 
collective farms. ‘Then higher educa- 
tion will become compulsory. 

“Afraid of an overproduction of in- 
tellectuals? Why the mere suggestion 
of such an idea in the Soviet Union 
would sound insane. You can never 
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have too much accurate information, 
knowledge, culture, brains. In our 
country no one has a vested interest 
in mass ignorance. ‘The more stu- 
dents we have, the happier we are, 
the more certain we are of the future 
of our democracy.” 

Vassily Petrovich Finogenov, a 
guide in the Industrial Hall, is a 
graduate of the Moscow Institute of 
Transportation. An honor student, 
he was invited to remain at the In- 
stitute to teach and do post graduate 
work, in fact he is slated to become 
a professor. He was asked whether 
he did not consider it a waste of time 
for a man of his qualifications to take 
a job of this sort, answering questions 
which must seem rather dull. 

“Not a waste at all,” he responded. 
“My post is at the industrial exhibit, 
and my engineering training is ex- 
ceedingly useful. Nor are most’ ques- 
tions dull, if only for the intense feel- 
ings that often actuate them—feelings 
of friendly curiosity and warm sym- 
pathy; but occasionally also of doubt 
and even of prejudice and animosity. 
The question itself may not always 
be interesting; but the person asking 
it is invariably worth studying. Not 
infrequently I come up against an ex- 
pert; then it becomes really stimulat- 
ing; an exchange of views and tech- 
nical information takes place, and 
more often than not it is I who am 
much the greater gainer of the two. 
Altogether, this is challenging work. 
In a sense, as guide, you are part of 
your country’s exhibit. You are per- 
haps the only Soviet citizen whom 
these: thousands of people will ever 
have occasion to meet and talk to. 
Your knowledge, your tact, your man- 
ners, your behavior, your understand- 
ing, your dignity, your Socialist pa- 
triotism and pride are often as: impor- 
tant and leave as deep an impression 
as the exhibit itself.” 

One of the women guides, Anna 
Jivova, has been enrolled for the past 
four years in the Moscow State Uni- 
versity, after having worked for nine 
years in a metallurgical factory in the 
Soviet Union. “Now, I am getting 
a higher education, and soon I will 
be qualified to teach English,” says 
Anna in her soft voice. -“I am most 
interested in youth—and here in this 
country I have already talked with 
some of the participants of your Amer- 
ican Youth Congress—and soon I 
shall visit the Boy Scout Camp.” 

Another teacher among the guides 
is the tall, blonde Maria Voschinina, 
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Nina Matveyeva, one of the guides 


English teacher in the Moscow State 
University. (And, incidentally, the lady 
on our cover this month. Ed.) Her 
students are all adults, technical work- 
ers whom she teaches to read techni- 
cal magazines and literature which 
will prove helpful in their work. 
Maria has been making a study of our 
American schools, and is particularly 
interested in the foreign language edu- 
cation methods used in our schools. 

“T shall visit the high schools in 
New York City in September,” says 
Maria, “and I will attend the very 
first classes in foreign languages—be- 
cause you know, it is the first lesson’ 
which is so very important.” Maria 
has a seven-year-old son, Alexei, who 
likes music and drawing, and who, she 
adds with pride, can read, write and 
understand English. 

One of the gayest and most viva- 
cious of the guides is Sophia Yermol- 
ova, in the Hall of Agriculture. From 
the Architectural Institute in Moscow 
comes young Eugene Sergeyev, who is 
much impressed by our Radio City. 

Representatives of the first Socialist 
country in the world, and well aware 
of the responsibility involved in this 
initial meeting with the American 
public, these Soviet men and women, 
with their warm, hospitable smiles, 
their tact, their intelligence and their 
enthusiasm have already made a deep 
and lasting impression on visitors to 
the Soviet Pavilion—an impression 
which should do much towards foster- 
ing a sympathetic understanding be- 
tween our people and the people of 
the Soviet Union. 
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ALONG THE SHEKSNA 


Some human aspects of the great project for the reconstruction 
of the waterways of the USSR described elsewhere in this issue 


HE nightingales pestered us on 
the whole trip. 

My companion, an instructor of the 
Yaroslav District Committee of the 
Party, having slept badly the night 
before, went to his cabin for a rest, but 
soon came back on deck, disheveled 
and annoyed, roundly cursing the 
birds: 

“Damn those warblers!” And in 
the neighboring reeds a crake began 
screeching angrily as if in agreement, 
since it did not possess vocal gifts 
itself, 

But the nightingales went right on 
chattering, breaking into trills as they 
called to one another across the river. 
The shores of the winding Sheksna 
are overgrown with all kinds of wil- 
lows—weeping willows, golden wil- 
low, osiers, ‘This vegetation would 
seem very monotonous were it not for 
the birds, 

It was a wonderfully calm and clear 
spring evening. We were standing 
on the upper deck. Our steamer, 
“Communist Collective,” was laden 
to capacity, the paddle wheels churn- 
ing full force. ‘The waters of the 
Sheksna, black from the peat bogs and 
the clay, were foaming. It was very 
quiet. ‘There was no wind, 

We stood on the deck in silence for 
a while, delighted with the beauty of 
the evening and the calling of the 
birds. Even my sleepy companion 
ceased scolding the nightingales. 

“Just the same,” he said suddenly, 
“we are the most fortunate of people.” 

“Well, that is as it may be,” spoke 
up a black-bearded passenger sprawl- 
ing in a wicker chair. ‘But there 
will be even more fortunate people 
than we.” 

“T don’t doubt that, but you didn’t 
let me finish. . .” 

“Well, finish then,” said the black- 
bearded man indifferently waving his 
hand. 

“We are the people to whom is af- 
forded a last glimpse of the old Shek- 
sna shores. In another year and a 
half they will never again be seen by 
anyone. But we shall also see the new 
shores—the shores of the sea that will 
appear here. We are beholding and 
taking part in the great socialist re- 
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construction of the Sheksna_ region.” 

“But the rabbits, what about the 
rabbits?” vehemently interrupted the 
black-bearded man, “I ask you what 
will become of the rabbits? ‘There 
are millions of them here.” 

And pressing his hands to his tem- 
ples he moaned: 

“Oh Good Lord, how many, many 
rabbits will die!” 

Someone snorted and the black- 
bearded man was showered with sharp 
comments. 

“Ach, what do you understand!’ he 
burst out angrily, “I am an old 
hunter and this wounds me to the 
quick—it stabs me in my _ heart— 
right here,” 

He struck his breast with his fist 
and heaved himself up from the chair. 

“Just try to understand,” he con- 
tinued, ‘no matter how comical and 
pathetic a rabbit looks in life, he takes 
on an aspect of great dignity when 
surrounded by roast potatoes.” 

This called forth a renewed out- 
burst of laughter, but the black-beard- 
ed man continued furiously: 

“Why should so much wild life be 
sacrificed ? Wouldn’t it be better to 
rescue it? Of course, one person alone 
couldn’t do the job, a general round- 
up should be organized—”’ 

Gesticulating energetically, the 
black-bearded man began to set forth 
his plan: ten thousand snares should 
be set out, thirty thousand hunters en- 
listed in this work, etc., etc. He sud- 
denly displayed a great mobility that 
seemed incongruous with his bulky 
figure. 

The fervor of the black-bearded 
man was not wholly surprising to us. 
Since from Rybinsk on, as soon as the 
steamer entered the mouth of the 
Sheksna, and all conversation turned 
to a discussion of the future of these 
shores, everyone spoke fervently and 
excitedly. Each one was concerned 
about something special, each one was 
full of advice and plans, and each one 
was as agitated as though the future 
sea was his own personal responsi- 
bility. 

The river Sheksna still flows freely. 
But in less than two years here at 
Rybinsk itself the river will be spanned 
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by the great ridge of a ferro-concrete § 
dam and here will rise the lofty struc 
ture of a 330,000 kilowatt hydroelec. 
tric station. ‘This station will produce | 
annually 1,100,000,000 kilowatt hours = 
of energy, the greater portion of which — 
will go to Moscow. At present the 
shores of the Sheksna are seething with 
preparations for damming up the river 
and pouring the waters of the Volga 
and the Sheksna through the blades of 
six powerful turbines. The whole 
length and breadth of the shore js 
crowded with all kinds of equipment, 
The iron towers of cranes rise from 
the river banks. 

On the left bank tower high earth 
en dikes made necessary by the wash 
of the waters from Volgastroy. Their 
function is to protect the shores oppo- 
site Rybinsk from inundation, Against 
them the waves of the future sea will 
beat. 

Sea! Isn’t that perhaps too preten- 
tious a name for it? 

‘Take the map and measure the dis- 
tance from Rybinsk through Poshek- 
hono-Volodarsk to Cherepovetz; from 
Cherepovetz, allowing for a. slight 
curve, to the southwest—to Vesie- 
gonsk; and from Vesiegonsk via Mysh- 
kin to Rybinsk—this will be the area 
covered by the future sea. It will 
completely swallow up the Molog and 
Sheksna rivers and all the area be- 
tween them, now known as the Mo- 
log-Sheksna meadows. Supported by 
the Volga and Sheksna dams, the 
waters of these rivers will engulf a 
territory of about 1,119,582 acres, ie. 
over 1750 square miles. Seven cities 
will be partially inundated and the 
city of Molog completely so; half of 
it has in fact already been transported 
to a new location. Thus the new sea 
will cover an area about fifteen times 
greater than the Moscow sea, with a 
volume of water twenty-two times 
greater. Yes, this will be a real sea, 
worthy of notice on any map! 

The black-bearded hunter turned 
out to be a dock worker from Rybinsk. 
For thirty years he had wandered, 
gun in hand, along these willowy 
banks, through the woods and peat- 
bogs and swampy meadows. He had 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Television Studio 
of the Moscow Broad- 
casting Center 








ADIO equipment stores in Moscow 
are now selling a new televisor 
for group viewing of the programs 
broadcast from Moscow’s Tele-Center, 
an ultra-shortwave television broad- 
casting center. These new vision re- 
ceivers have an oblong screen about the 
size of an ordinary book and are Soviet- 
made after American models, They are 
designed to receive exclusively the 
broadcasts of Tele-Center. 

The appearance of these new tele- 
visors marks a step forward in Soviet 
television, which formerly took place on 
a small scale over the regular long and 
short wave broadcasting. ‘The sound 
was broadcast from one station and the 
scenes from another, while the pro- 
grams were viewed on screens the size 
of a matchbox and attached to the ordi- 
nary radio receiver. ‘These small-sized 
screens can still be bought at the low 
price of 100 to 150 rubles, but are good 
only for home viewing and are said to 
give unclear pictures. 

The enlarged screen of the new re- 
celvers makes possible a viewing at 
which fifteen to twenty persons can 
gather and renders the new equipment 
suitable for workers’ clubhouses, schools 
and recreation centers where they are 
being installed. Trade unions and other 
social organizations bear the expenses 
of installing the sets, each of which 
costs 11,000 rubles, and thus television 
is on the way to becoming a mass form 
of education and entertainment in the 
Soviet Union. 

In making its way in the Soviet 
Union television does not emerge as a 
competitor of the radio in the entertain- 
ment field, nor does its progress depend 
on building up an audience large 
erough to attract advertising, the chief 
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means by which private concerns detray 
the high cost of programs and one of the 
chief drawbacks to television progress 
abroad. In the USSR the state bears 
all the expenses and cradles this new 
wonder of entertainment now rapidly 
gaining headway as a going state enter- 
prise by which every Soviet citizen shall 
benefit. 

The sale of televisors is no problem 
in the Soviet Union. ‘They will be 
bought up as fast as the factories pro- 
duce them. Under Soviet conditions 
the size of the audience reached by tele- 
vision broadcasting depends thus far on 
two factors: the size of the viewing 
screens and the wave-length utilized in 
broadcasting. Nation-wide broadcasts 
could be given as now over the regular 
radio hook-ups; but this would mean 
low-definition pictures. Ultra-short- 
wave broadcasting gives the desired 
high-definition visions, but restricts 
broadcasting to a city-wide range. This 
limitation on the possible audience, 
fixed by present technical advance, has 
not deterred the Soviet Union from 
entering the high-definition field and 
organizing regular  ultra-shortwave 
broadcasting. 

The Moscow ultra-shortwave Tele- 
Center thus serves an audience limited 
to the capital and its environs, but gives 
a high-definition service. Built last 


A Moscow family 
views a television 
transmission at home 


PROGRESS IN 
SOVIET TELEVISION 


By ANDREW J. STEIGER 


Television is on the way to becoming a mass form 
of education and entertainment in the USSR 


year at the 460-foot Shukhov Tower, 
Moscow’s highest aerial mast, it was 
equipped with apparatus bought from 
the Radio Corporation of America. The 
Tele-Center has now been broadcasting 
nightly for a number of months and 
its programs are being viewed at more 
than one hundred points where the new 
televisors have already been installed. 
The programs of operas, concerts, 
dramas, popular sound films and news 
reels are televised in the center’s studio, 
which is a marvel of technical equip- 
ment and the largest of its kind in the 
world. The stage arrangements are 
large enough to assemble one hundred 
persons at once, which allows for tele- 
vising big theatrical performances. The 
studio has double soundproofed walls 
and ceilings which are faced inside with 
sound-absorbing material fixed as cush- 
ions on springs. Both mobile and fixed 
lighting arrangements are used and the 
110 light dispensers flood the room 
with a light intensity of 200,000 candle 
power. With lighting as intense as 
this, the studio temperature would soon 
(Continued on page 42) 

























































Assignment Nobly Fulfilled 
By JESSICA SMITH 


“We Dipn’t Ask Utopia,” by Harry 
and Rebecca Timbres. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. New York, 1939. 290 pp. $2.50. 


HIS is a brave and beautiful and 
moving book. It is written by two 
Quakers who went to the Soviet Union 
to live and work among its people not 
only because they had something impor- 
tant to give, but because they had much 
to learn and knew it, and that was one 
of the main reasons they went. “We 
shall get much more out of Russia than 
we shall be able to give,” wrote Harry 
in one of his letters to Rebecca. Harry 
Timbres went to a rough pioneer com- 
munity on the Volga where they were 
building a paper mill—and building so- 
cialism. His job was to fight malaria and 
his wife and children joined him there, 
his wife to become a medical worker, 
his children to attend the Russian school. 
In the United States the family lived 
comfortably and Dr. Timbres was al- 
ready high in his profession and there 
were plenty of positions open to him. 
But he chose to live and work in the new 
world—not necessarily permanently—but 
long enough to learn what they were do- 
ing by working with them and to help 
them in the field in which he had special- 
ized in order to be useful to them, and 
then come back to America far better 
equipped than before for usefulness here. 
He went at a time when it was not easy 
for foreigners to get settled in the Soviet 
Union. He had many discouragements, 
but he never lost hope. He understood 
very well why things were hard for him, 
why they had to be so. If he had not 
been able to make the arrangements he 
wanted he would have understood that 
too. 

It was not easy for him and his family 
to live under the construction camp con- 
ditions of Marbumstroy. But never at 
any time did they grumble about any- 
thing. Never did they ask any privileges 
for themselves. As foreigners they might 
certainly have demanded and got them. 
But since they asked simply to be consid- 
ered as workers doing their jobs as the 
other workers were doing them, and re- 
ceiving in return their fair share of what 
was available, this desire was respected. 
And because of their selflessness and their 
willingness to share hardships, they had 
the rare experience of sharing more inti- 
mately the joy and the glory of building 
a new society than has been the privilege 
of many outsiders. 

I knew these two people years ago in 
the Quaker unit that went to Soviet Rus- 
sia to help distribute food in the days of 
the 1921-22 famine, when they had just 
been married. They were apt in those 
days, I thought, to judge everything by 
rather severe standards, and it seemed to 
me they did not really understand what 
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was going on in the Soviet Union. I felt 
that they had not sufficient patience when 
food and supplies were stolen, as they in- 
evitably were sometimes by peasants des- 
perate and crazed with hunger. But when 
sentimental Utopia-seekers fell by the 
wayside, these two went on growing and 
developing, and that early experience in 
Soviet Russia made an indelible impres- 
sion on them, so that they felt they must 
sometime go back. And Harry studied 
medicine in order to have something defi- 
nite to contribute when he should go back. 
Today I regret that I did not then see 
more clearly the golden hearts and the 
fine strong stuff of which these two heroic 
young people were made, and that I did 
not know them better. But it is a rich 
privilege to meet them again in this book. 


Through Harry’s letters to Rebecca 
during lonely days when he was waiting 
to send for her, through her own journal 
and occasional contributions from the 
children, Nicky and Nadya, we have an 
intimate, stirring picture of the devotion 
and unity and high purpose of this family 
and the homely details of their lives. But 
there is far more than that in the book. 
There is in it, too, a picture of the whole 
Russian people pushing forward, never 
faltering, against tremendous odds, and 
winning. No detail of the material diffi- 
culties is glossed over. Remnants of the 
old life are still there, pulling back, grad- 
ually losing hold, but still a factor to be 
contended with every step of the way. 
Harry and Rebecca understood this as 
many people who went to the Soviet Union 
to serve themselves rather than to serve 
humanity, did not. Whatever happened 
they related both to Russia’s dark past 
and to her shining future. And so their 
real concern was with things of far great- 
er significance than any temporary ma- 
terial difficulties. For example, through 
their own experience they learned of the 
whole medical economic setup for all 
Soviet workers. Describing in detail the 
thorough provisions for medical care of 
every individual from before birth until 
death, Rebecca writes: 


“Any doctor may recommend a patient 
to a hospital... . He may give a patient 
leave of absence for several days on medi- 
cal grounds; he may give an affidavit that 
the patient needs treatment in a sani- 
tarium, or examination by a specialist in 
another town. He may recommend that 
an individual be excused from work in 
order to nurse a member of his family 
who would otherwise suffer from lack 
of proper care at home. The union to 


“which the patient belongs arranges all 


details regarding finances and travelling 
arrangements, with the understanding 
that the wages will continue until the 
patient is back at work, and the position 


will be held open for him. Hal feels that 


ee 


the peace of mind engendered by this ay. 
surance has a tremendous psychologic 
effect on the patient, aiding physical 
recovery.” 

And writing to a fellow scientist oy. 
side of the Soviet Union, Harry Timbre 
makes an observation which should giv 
certain people in this country who pro. 
fess to be concerned about the state of 
“cultural freedom” in the Soviet Union, 
something to ponder over. He wrote: 

“All of my fellow workers seem t 
have a keen appreciation of the relation 
of their work to the social and econom 
development of the country. They have 
an outlook far beyond their specialties 
It shows the advantage of giving eyen 
scientific workers a thorough grounding 
in economics. They know very well 
what the Communist Party is doing and 
they approve of it wholeheartedly. Tha 
is an attitude which is extremely difficult 
for Americans to understand. They think 
that if the Russians do not criticize, itis 
because they are afraid to do so. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. And 
besides, they do criticize, not the funda- 
mentals, but the performance. That, they 
criticize mercilessly. This attitude of ap- 
proval of the fundamentals of Commu- 
ism is often interpreted as _lip-service. 
Speaking out of my own experience thu 
far, I can say there is no lip-service here. 
I wonder if our American emphasis upon 
personal liberty and upon the right to 
criticize even when we don’t know what 
we are criticizing has caused us to be 
skeptical of a sincerity which is more it- 
terested in making social justice work 
than in caviling about who are going to 
be its agents. Wouldn’t it be too bad if 
we weren't able to recognize sincere be- 
lief in a new social order when we saw 
it?” 

Harry Timbres died of typhus, in line 
of duty, and he was buried “in the ver 
heart of the Russia he loved so passion- 
ately.” His daughters, back in America 
will receive pensions until they are eight: 
een. His wife writes, concluding her—0r 
rather their—book: “I have carried with 
me constantly the memory of the kind 
ness of the Russian people, a kindness 
amazing—and humbling.” 

We are grateful to Harry and Rebect 
Timbres for this fine, honest and inspir- 
ing record of their experiences in the land 
of socialism. 


———* 
———— 








We are very glad to note that Modem 
Age has brought out an American 
of “Russia Without Illusions” by Pa 
Sloan, with an introduction by | 
Ward. Reviewing the English edition 
this excellent book in our April issu 
Robert Dunn wrote of the great 
ness of this book to anyone who had que 
tions about the trials, about e 
about the concrete application of social 
ism. ‘Pat Sloan’s summary of the achieve 
ments of the USSR”, wrote Mr. Dunn, % 
one of the best we have read anywhere. 
We are glad to recommend this book 
our readers. It costs only 75c. 
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The History of the Party 


By THEODORE BAYER 


oF THE COMMUNIST Party OF 
Se Sonat UNION (BoLsHEVIK). A 
short course edited by a commission of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.) Authorized by the Central Commit- 
tee of the C.P.8.U. (B.) International 
Publishers, New York City, 364 pages, 
Trade Price $2.00. Popular Price $1.00. 


HE successful Socialist revolution 

in the Soviet Union, the largest sin- 
je country in the world, is universally 
gle country A ; : 
accepted as the most important historical 
event since the World War. The replace- 
ment of capitalism by a new social eco- 
nomic formation—Socialism, has inevita- 
bly had a profound effect on the world’s 
thinking, the world’s search for a solu- 
tion of its economic and political prob- 
lems. And it becomes increasingly clear 
that in the international arena the prob- 
lems of war and peace cannot be solved 
without due cognizance of the new and 
mighty power of the USSR. Pie 

The appearance of this authoritative 
History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, which brilliantly illumi- 
nates the historical forces that led to the 
great October Revolution and records 
and analyzes the main stages in the 
building of Socialism up to the adoption 
of the Stalin Constitution in 1937, is an 
event of the greatest importance for all 
progressive, thinking people. 

The History records how a group of 
men and women joined together in a 
political party undertook to shape events, 
to “make” history for their people and 
country, and how, against all odds, this 
Party, backed by the will of the people, 
exerting superhuman effort, established 
a new system of production and distribu- 
tion and human relationships in accord- 
ance with the teachings of scientific So- 
cialism it adopted as its. guide. It traces 
the growth of the Party from its obscure 
beginnings in semi-feudal, backward, au- 
tocratic Tsarist Russia to its present 
position of leadership in the world’s first 
Socialist State. 

The book goes back to the ’80’s of the 
last century when the first Russian 
Marxists of the Plekhanov group brought 
Marxist thought and Marxist methods 
of analysis of social phenomena and his- 
tory to bear upon the Russian scene. 
Scientific Socialism in old Russia had to 
fight not only against the Tsarist autoc- 
racy, against capitalists’ and landlords’ 
oppression, but even more immediately it 
had to fight native utopianism. As in 
other countries, the Marxist theory of 
social change and the forces it employs 
as its agent had to sweep aside the ideo- 
logical debris inherited from a_pre- 
capitalist and pre-industrial era. 

In not all of the early revolutionary 
groups did social thought keep pace with 
the swift changes in’ the material condi- 
tions of life, and the new generation was 
ampered in its choice of method for the 
solution of the new problems created by 
these changes, by the outworn theories 
and Prejudices of the old. The gigantic 
ideological struggles of the Marxists, of 
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Plekhanov and Lenin, against the Rus- 
sian Narodniks, is one of the most dra- 
matic ideological combats of modern his- 
tory. The lucid, Marxist presentation of 
these earlier ideological struggles clari- 
fies many problems that arise in the 
struggles of today. 

The History quotes liberally from the 
early works of Lenin (unfortunately in- 
sufficiently known to the reading public 
in America), which contain the founda- 
tion of what has grown to be Leninism, 
the Marxism of our times. Lenin, from 
the very beginning of his struggle to 
eliminate the utopian and reactionary 
influences of the non-proletarian parties 
over the working class of Russia, did not 
content himself with propaganda alone. 
He proceeded to unite the Marxist 
groups into a League, imparting to it 
definite organizational principles. When 
he created the League of Struggle for 
the Emancipation of the Working Class 
back in 1895, he was building the fore- 
runner of the Party that was to become 
integrated with working class organiza- 
tion, and that would, through its influ- 
ence, lead the people in the struggle for 
democracy, against autocracy, a struggle 
that would culminate in the victory of 
Socialism. In uniting Marxist educa- 
tion with the practical measures of 
building a party we already see Lenin’s 
principles of the unity of theory and 
practice in operation. 

In a country predominantly agricul- 
tural, with a small individual peasant 
economy, most of the intelligentsia, re- 
flecting that economy, preached a sort 
of primitive socialism of the peasant com- 
mune. Equally utopian and reactionary 
was its belief that terroristic attempts of 
individuals against the Tsar or his min- 
isters would be suffcient to overthrow 
the monarchy. There was developed an 
ideology rationalizing this utopianism, 
dividing society into heroes and mobs; 
the “heroes” determined the course of 
history, the “mob” were merely pawns. 
The Marxist answer to this confusion 
regarding the role of the individual and 
his ideas, a confusion that persists to our 
day, is stated succinctly in the book< 


“In answer to the Narodniks’ assertion that 
the masses are nothing but a mob, and that 
it is heroes who make history and convert 
the mob into a people, the Marxists affirmed 
that it is not heroes who create a people, but 
the people who create heroes and move his- 
tory onward. Heroes, outstanding individ- 
uals, may play an important part in the 
life of society only in so far as they are 
capable of correctly understanding the con- 
ditions of development of society and the 
ways of changing them for the better. 
Heroes, outstanding individuals, may become 
ridiculous and useless failures if they do not 
correctly understand the conditions of de- 
velopment of society and go counter to the 
historical needs of society in the conceited 
belief that they are ‘makers’ of history.” 


Lenin’s fight for a Marxist party had 
to be directed not only against the anti- 
Marxist Utopians, but it soon became 
also a fight against the opportunists with- 
in the Marxist camp. Space will not 


permit discussing all the details and im- 
plications of that far reaching disagree- 
ment. That struggle arose from the fact 
that the opportunists, sensing that the 
working class movement was destined to 
grow, attempted to find a place for them- 
selves within it and sought to compromise 
this movement by accommodating it to 
the existing monarchy, that is, diverting 
it from its struggle for complete democ- 
racy, from the struggle to overthrow 
Tsarism and establish a Republic. The 
history states: 


“Lenin held that the Party should form 
the vanguard of the working class, that it 
should be the guiding force of the working- 
class movement, co-ordinating and directing 
the class struggle of the proletariat. The 
ultimate goal of the Party was the over- 
throw of tsardom and the establishment of a 
democratic order. And inasmuch as the 
overthrow of capitalism was impossible with- 
out the preliminary overthrow of tsardom, 
the principal task of the Party at the given 
moment was to develop a revolutionary move- 
ment of the people against it, and to over- 
throw it as the first and serious obstacle in 
the path of Socialism.” 


Between the first conference to or- 
ganize the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labor Party in 1898 and the definite 
formation of the Bolshevik wing within 
the party as a definite entity, only five 
years elapsed. (The second Congress of 
the RSDLP was held in 1903.) These 
were years of great revolutionary up- 
heaval and mass struggles. In 1904 Rus- 
sian imperialism drifted into a disastrous 
war with Japan. The Bolsheviks, con- 
trary to the Mensheviks, were clearly 
and resolutely opposed to this war. Then 
came 1905. The country was paralyzed 
by a political general strike followed by 
a revolutionary uprising, in both of which 
the Party led the workers, and in which 
the Party was formulating objectives and 
hammering out a line of action. The 
History outlines Lenin’s teachings in this 
period as follows: 


“Dealing with the scope of the bourgeois 
revolution, and with the character the Marx- 
ist party should lend it, Lenin wrote: 

“. . . ‘At the head of the whole of the 
people, and particularly of the peasantryv— 
for complete freedom, for a consistent demo- 
cratic revolution, for a republic! At the head 
of all the toilers and the exploited—for So- 
cialism! Such must in practice be the policy 
of the revolutionary proletariat, such is the 
class slogan which must permeate and de- 
termine the solution of every tactical prob- 
lem, of every practical step of the workers’ 
party during the revolution.’ (Lenin, ‘Two 
Tactics,’ Selected Works, Vol. Ill, p. 124.) 

“In order to leave nothing unclear, two 
months after the appearance of the “Two 
Tactics’ Lenin wrote an article entitled ‘At- 
titude of Social-Democrats to the Peasant 
Movement,’ in which he explained: 

“. . . ‘From the democratic revolution we 
shall at once, and just in accordance with 
the measure of our strength, the strength 
of the class-conscious and organized prole- 
tariat, begin to pass to the Socialist revolu- 
tion. We stand for uninterrupted revolution. 
We shall not stop half way.’ (Jbid., p. 145.) 

“This was a new line in the question of 
the relation between the bourgeois revolution 
and the Socialist revolution, a new theory of 
a re-grouping of forces around the prcletariat, 
towards the end of the bourgeois revolution, 
for a direct transition to the Socialist revolu- 
tion—the theory of the bourgeois-democratic 
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revolution passing into the Socialist revolu- 
° ” 
tion, 


The revolution of 1905 was crushed. 
Savage was the vengeance which the 
Tsar, the nobility, the landowners and 
capitalists visited upon the people, and 
especially upon those who participated 
in the revolution. But for all its ferocity 
it could not eradicate the historic les- 
sons the revolution gave the masses and 
especially the Bolsheviks. 

The most fruitful result of that revo- 
lution, which became a decisive factor in 
the subsequent work of the Party and 
in the Socialist revolution, was that it 
provided an opportunity for Lenin, Stal- 
in and their co-workers to work out the 
conditions and tactics for bringing about 
unity between the proletariat and its 
allies, chiefly the peasantry. It is now 
very easy to see that had it not been 
for Lenin’s correct approach to the peas- 
antry, i. e., alliance with the poor work- 
ing peasants and agreement with the mid- 
dle peasants, Soviet power could not 
have been achieved. 

These were the lessons that the Bol- 
sheviks learned from the revolution of 
1905. The History, in summarizing the 
period of 1905, gives an incisive analysis 
of the weaknesses revealed in the revolu- 
tion of 1905. 

The subsequent period, the years be- 
tween the post-revolutionary reaction and 
the beginning of the World War, is 
divided into two periods, the years of 
reaction, 1908-1912, and the second 
revolutionary upheaval—1912, until the 
outbreak of the World War. The History 
tells of the desertion of the revolutionary 
cause by some of the party intelligentsia 
and fellow-travellers in the days of re- 
action and how the unstable Marxists 
were infected by general decadence and 
intellectual degeneracy at the time. I 
quote: 


“The offensive of the counter-revolution 
was waged on the ideological front as well. 
There appeared a whole horde of fashion- 
able writers who ‘criticized’ Marxism and 
‘demolished’ it, mocked and scoffed at the 
revolution, extolled treachery, and lauded 
sexual depravity under the guise of the ‘cult 
of individuality’ 

“In the realm of philosophy increasing at- 
tempts were made to ‘criticize and revise 
Marxism; there also appeared all sorts of 
religious trends camouflaged by pseudo- 
scientific theories. 

“ ‘Criticizing’ Marxism became fashionable. 

“All these gentlemen, despite their multi- 
farious coloring, pursued one common aim: 
to divert the masses from the revolution.” 


Again it became urgent for the 
Marxists to restate their position, to re- 
fute the attacks upon Marxist ideology. 
Primarily for this purpose, Lenin under- 
took his great philosophical work, 
“Materialism and Empirio-Criticism.” 
Chapter Four of the History contains a 
masterly exposition of dialectical and his- 
torical materialism which is unrivalled 
in Marxist literature for its brevity and 
clarity. The average intelligent person 
will find this chapter easily understand- 
able and will gain a knowledge of the 
essential features of the dialectical 
method as applied to science and social 
phenomena. 

The Mensheviks, 


Trotskyites and 
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others went so far as to try to liquidate 
the Party and even advocated recalling 
the Social-Democratic representatives 
from the State Duma. Trotsky took a 
middle position to avoid allying himself 
with either the Mensheviks or the Bol- 
sheviks, a convenient position from which 
to betray either one. It was that action 
that gained for him the epitaph “Judas 
Trotsky,” bestowed upon him by Lenin. 

It is interesting to reflect that just 
when the proletariat was gathering new 
strength and new faith in its own powers, 
preparing for a new revolution, a number 
of the intellectuals in the movement were 
trying to desert the Socialist camp for 
the camp of the liberals in order to reach 
some sort of compromise with Tsardom. 
More than that, they were trying to drag 
the party with them into this compro- 
mise. The historic conference at Prague 
in 1912 expelled all the liquidators, the 
“recallers,” the Mensheviks. The Bol- 
shevik Party now prepared to enter the 
next upsurge in Russia unhampered and 
unencumbered. The History quotes 
Stalin on the significance of the Prague 
Conference. He said: 


“This conference was of the utmost im- 
portance in the history of our Party, for it 
drew a boundary line between the Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks and amalgamated the Bol- 
shevik organizations all over the country into 
a united Bolshevik Party.” (Verbatim Report 
of the Fifteenth Congress of the CPSU (B.), 
Russ. ed., pp. 361-362.) 

In 1912 mass strikes were on a scale 
reminiscent of 1905. With the help of 
foreign capital industry was being devel- 
oped. The workers again took up the 
struggle for an eight-hour work day, for 
civil liberties, against the monarchy. The 
Bolshevik press was gaining circulation, 
the influence of the party was growing 
immensely. The declaration of war in 
1914 came in the midst of a revival of 
the struggle which took on a revolution- 
ary character. Of special interest for the 
present day, faced with a second World 
War, is the chapter dealing with the war 
of 1914-17, 

Laying bare the imperialist rivalries 
of the great powers which caused the 
war, this chapter proceeds to show why 
these powers were able to hurl their re- 
spective peoples into mutual extermina- 
tion without serious opposition. It ex- 
plains why the workers of the foremost 
capitalist countries of the world followed 
their capitalist masters into that war. It 
also relates the struggle of the Bolshevik 
party on the international front to re- 
align the forces opposed to war in order 
to stop it, and condemns and at the same 
time explains the failure of the Second 
International to oppose the imperialist 
war. And at this point is a clear state- 
ment of the position of the Bolsheviks 
on the question of war, so pertinent to 
the present situation that it must be 
quoted: 

“It was not to every kind of war that the 
Bolsheviks were opposed. They were only 
opposed to wars of conquest, imperialist wars. 
The Bolsheviks held that there are two kinds 
of war: 

“a) Just wars, wars that are not wars of 
conquest but wars of liberation, waged to 
defend the people from foreign attack and 
from attempts to enslave them, or to liberate 


the people from capitalist slavery, or, last} 
to liberate colonies and dependent couaishe 
from the yoke of imperialism; and 

“b) Unjust wars, wars of conquest, waged 
to conquer and enslave foreign countries and 
foreign nations. 

“Wars of the first kind the Bolsheviks sup- 
ported. As to wars of the second kind, the 
Bolsheviks maintained that a resolute strug. 
gle must be waged against them to the 
point of revolution and the overthrow of 
one’s own imperialist government,” 


The war of 1914 revealed the bank- 
ruptcy of the Socialist movement. It 
offered no leadership to the masses be- 
cause it failed to understand and appre- 
ciate the changes that the capitalist sys- 
tem had undergone since the beginning 
of the 20th century. Its leaders did not 
understand the nature of the new finance 
capital. It was Lenin, the foremost 
Marxist and leader of the proletariat, 
who pointed the way to the victory of 
Socialism. He opened new perspectives 
to the Socialist movement when in 1916 
he analyzed the new developments of cap- 
italism in his “Imperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism.” Says the History: 


“In this book he showed that imperialism 
is the highest stage of capitalism, a stage at 
which it has already become transformed 
from ‘progressive capitalism to parasitic capi- 
talism, decaying capitalism, and that im- 
perialism is moribund capitalism... . 

“Lenin showed that in the era of imperial- 
ism the capitalist yoke becomes more and 
more oppressive, that under imperialism the 
revolt of the proletariat against the founda- 
tions of capitalism grows, and that the ele 
ments of a revolutionary outbreak accumv- 
late in capitalist countries. 

“Lenin showed that in the era of imperial- 
ism the revolutionary crisis in the colonial 
and dependent countries become more acute, 
that the elements of revolt against imperial- 
ism, the elements of a war of liberation 
from imperialism accumulate. . . . 

“Lenin showed that it is just this uneven- 
ness of development of capitalism that gives 
rise to imperialist wars, which undermine 
the strength of imperialism and make it pos- 
sible to break the front of imperialism at its 
weakest point. 

“From all this Lenin drew the conclusion 
that it was quite possible for the proletariat 
to break the imperialist front in one place or 
in several places, that the victory of Social- 
ism was possible first in several countries of 
even in one country, taken singly, that the 
simultaneous victory of Socialism in all coun- 
tries was impossible owing to the unevenness 
of development of capitalism, and that 
cialism would be victorious first in one coun- 
try or in several countries, while the others 
would remain bourgeois countries for some 
time longer.” 


It is well at this point to reflect that 
the building of Socialism in the Soviet 
Union rested in the first place on this as- 
sumption of Lenin made long before the 
November revolution. Also, that the 
struggle of Trotsky, Bukharin, Rykov, et 
al., against Stalin’s policy of building 
Socialism, was really a struggle against 
Leninism as well. 

The History relates how throughout 
the war the Bolshevik Party revealed to 
the people the real purpose for which the 
Tsarist government and the capitalist 
class was carrying on the war, showed 
up the profiteering, the criminal _in- 
efficiency of the Tsar’s regime. When 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The New Lenin Picture 
by H. D. WENDELL 


“TENIN IN 1918.” Directed by Mik- 
— Romm. Story by A. Kapler and 
T. Zlatagorov. A Mosfilm Production. 


N “Zola,” our admiration arose be- 

cause we were made to feel the utter 
integrity and moral courage of the man; 
in “Juarez” we were captured by a sense 
of selfless devotion to a cause and com- 
plete fearlessness ; in “Lenin in 1918 the 
nobility and greatness of Vladimir Ilyich 
are enhanced by the proximity achieved 
with his simple person, his occasional en- 
dearing impishness and his _contagious 
laugh. Aside from the unquestioned prob- 
ity of script and direction, we are certain 
from the picture itself that Lenin must 
have been just like that. 

Since this reviewer does not hold with 
the spoil-sport school of synoptic criti- 
cism, the exciting story that is unfolded 
about Lenin during the crucial year 718 
will remain untold. We have a tendency 
to forget, in our highlighted remem- 
brances of 1917, that the succeeding year 
was even more eventful. The revolution 
was begun in the one year, but it was 
really won in the following. As Lenin 
pointed out, “It is easier to seize power 
than to hold it.” 

This film is a successor to a previous 
work by the same producers, writers and 
artists, “Lenin in October,” which was 
an eminent success. “Lenin in 1918” is 
a still better film. Its story is more in- 
tegrated, the character of Lenin is more 
adroitly and warmly projected. The 
photography is better. 

Soviet movie makers, restricted by a 
mere ten to fourteen reels, have expanded 
the scope of their studies beyond single 
features. But they have mastered the art 
of making each one of a picture series 
stand successfully alone. This was cer- 
tainly true of the “Maxim” series. It is 
likewise true of “Lenin.” 

Boris Shchukin’s Lenin is magnificent. 
There was some criticism of certain as- 
pects of his previous effort, notably by 
Krupskaya, which he noted carefully. 
The rough spots in the characterization 
heve been ironed out. The changes of 
mood are rung with high artistry. Stanis- 
lavsky would have heartily applauded his 
job of projecting the inner character. His 
achievement is almost equalled by the 
talented Cherkassov’s Maxim Gorky. 
he rangy, moody writer of bitter tales 
is a helpless and willing victim of Lenin’s 
disarming firmness and glowing charm. 

Some reviewers have enjoyed saying 
that this film is a skillful “rewrite” of 
the history of 1918. Plausibility may at- 
tach to this because it has been necessary 
to tell things about the events of that 
year that have become matters of record 
only after the dramatic disclosures of the 

oscow trials. But history is what 
actually happened at a given time, not 
what appeared to happen. 





Scenes from “Lenin 
in 1918.” Top down: 
Lenin and_ Gorky; 
Dzerzhinsky (right) 
and the Kremlin com- 
mandant; Lenin and 


the kulak. 














ALONG THE SHEKSNA 


shot rabbits, which are indeed abun- 
dant here, and grouse, and he knew 
these wild spots well, 

Of course the rabbits will betake 
themselves to higher land when the 
water rises. But obviously large num- 
bers of them are doomed to perish. 
The enthusiasm of the hunter refused 
to face this. Describing his plan for 
a general round-up, he interpolated 
many tales of his hunting adventures, 
until at length almost all the first class 
passengers were gathered around him. 

“Ya-hoo!” suddenly resounded be- 
tween the quiet shores. To the left 
along the river glided a string of rafts 
piled with varied household goods and 
chattels. The people on the rafts were 
waving with their hands and caps, and 
calling to someone on the steamer. 
From the lower deck of the steamer 
people were also waving and shouting. 

“So you've sailed?” called a voice 
from the steamer. 

“Yes, we've sailed, Uncle Afan- 
asia,” came the answer from the raft. 
“And when do you get to your vil- 
lage?” 

“The day after tomorrow,” came 
the answer from the steamer. ‘‘Pleas- 
ant journey, wait for me.” 

“We'll be waiting!” 

The strains of an accordion were 
wafted to us from the raft. 

Such rafts, carrying five to ten fam- 
ilies, strung together, were encountered 
all along the river. Piled high on the 
rafts were tables, sideboards, chairs, 
barrels, basins, wash tubs and fre- 
quently all the equipment necessary 
for building a home in the new loca- 
tion—bricks, moss for the frame- 
work, shingles or iron for the roof. In 
the evening these rafts are gay with 
songs and bonfires, while in the morn- 
ings the women fuss around the tem- 
porary stoves they have thrown to- 
gether, cooking and baking. The men 
sit around the tables or steer the rafts 
midstream down the winding Shenska. 
The river is so crooked that the 
steamer must slow down in order to 
round its curves without going 
aground. 

Volgastroy determinedly pushes on 
the work of cleaning the huge bottom 
of the future sea. Timber is hewn down, 
villages and hamlets are moved. From 
the zone inundated by Volgastory about 
725 settlements containing over 26,- 
000 households will be moved. In 
Yaroslav region alone, more than 17,- 
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000 households must be resettled. 
Eight thousand people and two thou- 
sand households have already been 
moved. 

The conversation turned to whether 
the people objected to moving; wheth- 
er they left their old homes with or 
without heartaches. 

“TI saw the migration of one group 
of resettlers from their village;” re- 
marked my companion, the instructor. 
“My father was moving and I went 
to help him. . .” 

This was in the village of Perek- 
ladnoe of the Molog region, which 
was exactly half way between the two 
rivers, Molog and Sheksna, in the very 
centre of the future sea. It was sixty 
miles from the railroad and twenty 
miles from the rivers. Deep forests 
overgrown with mushrooms and moss 
and impenetrable swamps filled with 
cranberry bushes surrounded the vil- 
lage. 

This spring the whole village of 
Perekladnoe was moved into the Tu- 
taevsky region, to the village of Stol- 
bishi, situated between the Volga and 
the direct railway route to Moscow— 
less than four miles from either. 

The new place had so many advan- 
tages over the old hamlet in the dense 
forests, that the delegation sent to in- 
spect it returned with rapturous re- 
ports, But nevertheless, when it came 
to leaving the old hamlet, the dele- 
gates themselves wept along with the 
women, 

“So many years we have spent here 
—so many sorrows we have seen!”’ 

My companion recounted how a 
caravan of wagons was formed in the 
middle of the street. Here and there 
people still bustled about, here- and 
there could still be heard the anxious 
cries of the women—‘Have you for- 
gotten this?” “Did you remember to 
take that?” 

At last everything was taken care 
of and packed away. An elderly col- 
lective farmer jumped up on the first 
wagon, took the accordion and began 
singing the verses of a folk-song to 
his own accompaniment, while the 
others took up the refrain. The cara- 
van started on its way. At the edge 
of the village, before leaving it, it 
stopped for last farewells. Every- 
body gazed back at the pathetic re- 
mains of Perekladnoe; stakes, picket 
fences, piles of rubbish, broken bricks, 
the rotting remains of threshing fields. 


The women, observing the etiquetn 
of leave-taking, began to wail, som 
old men stealthily wiped their eves 
The farewells took about half an houy 
and at last they moved on without 
backward glance. 4 

The noisy caravan was filled with 
the music of songs and accordions, 
As soon as the village was hidden from 
sight by the forest even the women 
tears ceased. 

“And what is there in the old tor 
gret?” asked eighty-year old Dmitry 
Ivanovich Terpigorev, who had led 
a hard life. ‘Will the Soviet govern. 
ment neglect me? Will I live any 
worse ?” 3 

On the left bank of the Volga, di- ” 
rectly opposite the settlement ‘of Pere. 
bor of the Volgastroy project lies the 
village of Bolshoe Osoviki. In this — 
village lives Arsenie Sergievich Gruz- 
dev, a seventy-year old collective farm- 
er. His life had been no easier than 
Terpigorev’s. He too had struggled 
bitterly for a piece of bread and a bit 
of ground. 

Today all that remains of Bolshoe 
Osoviki are a few fence posts and © 
Gruzdev’s izba labelled and ready | 
for removal. Outside the windows © 
of his cottage burn the bright fires of | 
the construction work. The excava- 
tors roar, hundreds of  stevedores 
hurry by, the derricks lift their loads 
upward and the ferro-concrete base © 
of the dam cutting across the Volga is ~ 
already visible. q 

In the seventieth year of his life, © 
Arsenie Gruzdev, making ready to 
move, composed a poem about Volga- 
stroy. In this poem he tells of the 
former Volga boatmen, of the suffer- 
ings of the people, of the unnavigable 
waters, of the people’s need for the 
waters of the Volga, of Stalin’s call 
to engineers and scientists to find a 
way to raise the waters of the Volga 
and use them to make life better for 
the people. His poem is full of faith 
and joy. 

At one of the wharves of the Volga, 
a blind musician on his way to Chere- 
povetz came aboard, an accordion 
slung across his shoulders. When the 
steamer left the wharf, the blind man 
seated himself on a pile of rope, took 
the instrument in his hands and started 
to sing. In quiet, epic tones, he sang 
Arsenie Gruzdev’s whole poem to mu- 
sic of his own making. Then pluck- 
ing the fingerboard with nervous fing- 
ers, he sang a song of his own about 
Volgastroy. The tune of the poem 

(Continued on page 40) 
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MOSCOW'S 


AGRICULTURAL 


EXHIBIT 








Intourist Photos 


Each of the Constituent Republics of the 
USSR has a separate Pavilion in the mag- 
nificent agricultural exposition outside of 
Moscow, which opens in August, and every 
section of the country will be represented 
by its special products and achievements. 
The pictures above and below show the in- 
terior of the Pavilion of the Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic; in the center, the main 
hall of the Pavilion of the Tartar SSR 
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ELECTRIC POWER AND WATERWAYS 


(Continued from page 13) 


watts. These drive the water upward 
with the force of the screws of an en- 
tire fleet of ocean going vessels. Along 
the route of the Canal, eight hydro- 
electric stations were built. During 
the time when the electric power of 
Moscow is not being used to its fullest 
capacity, the surplus electric power is 
diverted to these pumps to drive the 
water upward. When, however the 
Moscow power plants are loaded to 
capacity, the water raised aloft is 
driven downward, driving the turbines 
of the hydro-electric stations and pro- 
ducing additional current for Moscow. 
Now Moscow receives an unlimited 
amount of water, the waterway from 
Moscow to Leningrad has been short- 
ened by 621 miles and from Moscow 
to Gorky by 68 miles. The artificial 
river permitting the passage of steam- 
ers with a displacement of six yards 
can accommodate up to 15 million tons 
of freight going in one direction. 

The whole landscape around Mos- 
cow has been changed. Lakes have ap- 
peared—wide and well adapted to 
aquatic sports. On the shores are 
wharves and water stations. The en- 
tire canal from beginning to end is 
adorned with fine architecture and with 
sculpture. 

All this is still only the beginning. 
In 1921 when the country was suffer- 
ing from a severe crop failure, causing 
incalculable hardship, V. I. Lenin di- 
rected the Government Commission on 
Electrification to work out a plan for 
combatting drought. And then it was 
that the problem of the reconstruction 
of the Volga was set forth for the 
first time—the so-called “Greater Vol- 
ga” plan. The largest river of Euro- 
pean USSR, though it flows slowly, 
really represents a waterfall 131 yards 
in height, only spread out over a tre- 
mendous distance. If the entire fall of 
the river is used, with eight dams span- 
ning it through its entire course, then 
there will be nine waterfalls with a 
capacity of about nine million kilowatts. 
If to this were added the power of 
stations which are to be erected on the 
river Kama, one of the Volga tribu- 
taries, then we will achieve the enor- 
mous figure of an output of 50 billion 
kilowatt hours of electric power annu- 
ally. This is equivalent to 25 million 


tons of coal—that is about 18 to 20 
per cent of the entire output of coal in 


the USSR. 
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The harnessing of the Volga is a 
matter far more complex than the 
taming of the Dnieper or the canaliz- 
ing of the Karelian lakes and rivers, 
and the results will be incomparably 
greater. Already the construction of 
the first station provided for in this 
complex project, namely, the Kuiby- 
shev Hydroelectric Combinat, will 
make the Volga navigable for large ves- 
sels and will supply water for the irri- 
gation of about 7,400,000 acres of arid 
lands. At the present time only one 
of the eight hydroelectric stations 
planned is already built—the Shankov- 
sky. In Ushitch and Rybinsk work is 
being completed on the dams. In order 
to give an idea of the extent of the 
work on the Rybinsk station, we might 
mention that it required twice as much 
excavation work as on the Dnieproges 
station. The reservoir here covers 1,937 
square miles and is fifteen times larger 
than the so-called Moscow Sea which 
was created as a reservoir for the Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal. The capacity of 
the Rybinsk hydroelectric station is 
330,000 kilowatts. As an example of 
the tremendous construction work on 
the Volga, there is shown at the Soviet 
Pavilion at the World’s Fair a diorama 
of the Kuibyshev Hydroelectric Com- 
binat, the most important enterprise in 
the whole Greater Volga project. 

In the region of the city of Kuiby- 
shev, the Volga zigzags, first turning 
east and then back to the west. It was 
decided to cut off this corner in order 
to straighten the river’s course and thus 
shorten it by 83 miles. Eighteen miles 
above the town there will be a huge 
dam which raises the Volga waters to 
a height of 35 yards. This dam will 
be used by two hydroelectric stations 
with a total capacity of 3,400,000 kilo- 
watts. The power that will be pro- 
duced by this dam may be judged by 
the fact that during the Spring rising 
of the waters, it will resist 83,955 
cubic yards of water per second. ‘The 
shore construction and river bed work 
required for this project will be seven 
times more than was performed during 
the building of Boulder Dam in Amer- 
ica. 

The amount of concrete poured will 
be four times as great as in Boulder 
Dam. The Kuibyshey Hydroelectric 
Station will be the most powerful -in 
the world. It will have seventeen tur- 
bines of 200,000 kilowatts each. The 









reservoir created by the dam will occy. 
py an area of 2,702 square miles, 

The hydroelectric combinat will 
produce 15 billion kilowatt hours per 
year, which constitutes about 40 per 
cent of the power now produced by all 
the stations of the USSR combined, 
This power will be transmitted through 
super high tension transformers to the 
South Urals, to Gorky and to Moscow, 

In 1938 alone almost 200,000,000 
rubles was spent for preparatory and 
exploratory work connected with the 
construction of the hydroelectric com- 
binat. - In 1940 construction of the 
dam and the hydroelectric station will 
be commenced. The construction will 
be completely mechanized. In the 
excavation work 130 excavators of 
maximum capacity will operate simul- 
taneously. In order to provide the nec- 
essary mechanical equipment for the 
construction work, a huge machine and 
tool plant is being built. On the shores 
of the Volga there is rising a whole 
industrial settlement of plants and fac- 
tories including cement works, quar- 
ries, concrete works, iron works, saw 
mills, wharves, warehouses, laborato- 
ries and workers’ quarters—in a word, 
a temporary city. Tens of thousands 
of workers, thousands of engineers, 
are at work on new complex and high- 
ly interesting problems of construction. 

This project, as every new construc: 
tion project in the USSR, involves not 
only the building of a new hydroelec- 
tric station or factory, but also the de- 
velopment of new human beings, the 
creation of efficient, enlightened, cul- 
tured people devoted to the work of 
building socialism. 
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To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Congratulations on June issue of the USSR 
at the World’s Fair. Accusations of over- 
enthusiasm no longer worry me when I find 
myself in the company of ‘Thomas Mann, 
Vincent Sheean, Margaret Bourke-White, 
Genevieve Taggard, Joshua Kunitz, Dr. Sig- 
erist, Robert Forsythe, Rockwell Kent and 
scores of other people who know. A beau- 
tiful number packed full of information! 

Rose !saak 
San Francisco, California 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Accept my congratulations and thanks for 
the exceptionally absorbing issue of June, 
1939. I found previous issues of your maga- 
zine interesting and educational but this June 
issue is by far in a class by itself. The pho- 
tographs of the Soviet Pavilion are eye com- 
pelling! The articles, each and every one, 
are excellent! 

You have set yourself an enviable jour- 
nalistic standard, and I shall eagerly await 
future numbers to make comparisons. 

Lester H. Appelbaum 
B:ooklyn, New York 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I consider your political editorials invalu- 
able. Please continue them. 

You render a great service to the American 
worker when you describe working conditions 
in the Soviet Union. The series of articles 
on the Stalin automobile plant is excellent. 
Here I might mention that using many pic- 
tures is a very good idea as it enables one 
to understand exactly what is meant in the 
accompanying article. I would like to see 
articles on and pictures of some of the new 
Soviet cities. 

Since you are always speaking of the ruble, 
you should give its value in United States 
money, and also give examples of its pur- 
chasing power—the average cost of the com- 
mon items of food and clothing in the USSR. 
As long as you neglect to do this, much of 
your talk is quite vague and meaningless. 

John R. Simoneau 
Bayfield, Wisconsin 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


_ You may be interested in the opinions of a 
sixteen year old high school boy from up 
state New York. I have sent him copies of 
the magazine, and these form part of theme 
he wrote in his English class: 

_ “Today is a day of wide-spread changes 
in the countries of Europe. Notable among 
these countries is Soviet Russia. In order to 
have a full understanding of these changes, 
one should be familiar with a publication de- 
voted to this purpose. In the magazine, 
Sovier Russia Topay, we have such a pub- 
lication, The subject matter of each monthly 
‘ssue varies according to current affairs in 
ussia. In a recent issue there are articles 
on the Jewish refugee problem, the Munich 
settlement and the harvest of 1938. There 
are numerous photographs in every number, 
depicting everyday life, works of art and re- 
cent news events. At certain times anni- 


versary issues are published, which contain 
Pictures showing the progress in all fields 
made during the twenty years of communism 
in Russia. Naturally the magazine shows the 
better side of life in Russia, but it is printed 
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Readers’ Opinions 


in the United States by Americans and its 
editors and contributors are all persons in a 
position to know what they are writing 
about. Never have I read a word against 
our government therein.” 

Dorothy Brewster 
New York City 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I have been a reader of Soviet Russia 
Topay for a very short time but am so 
pleased with it that I plan to be a constant 
reader of it. 

1 am seventy years young and have been 
intensely interested in all social and eco- 
nomic questions ever since I read Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward about fifty 
years ago. 

I want to know the truth about the great- 
est effort of today to really put into practice 
the grand teaching of Jesus Christ—“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

D. D. Birks 
Metaline Falls, Washington 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Have been reading with great interest 
three old copies of your magazine passed on 
to us this last spring and like it so well I 
wish to have my name entered for a sub- 
scription. 

Week before last a very interesting ote 
of comment on a recent issue of Soviet ]\us- 
sta Topay came to my attention, in a piece 
in the “Weekly Clarion” written by Mr. 
Barry West, in which he praises greatly this 
issue of your magazine containing colored 
pictures of the Soviet Union Pavilion. I 
would particularly like to have my subscrip- 
tion to your magazine begin with this special 
issue. 

L. M. Tomlinson 
Kenogami Lake, Northern Ontario, Canada 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I am very happy to submit these sub- 
scriptions for a publication which is doing 
such a splendid job of refuting the lies and 
slanders against a people who have made the 
greatest social advance in the history of the 


world. 
Ralph E. Sheriff 
Portland, Oregon 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I received your letter asking if I enjoyed 
the four month anniversary subscription to 
Sovier Russia Topay. I most certainly did 
enjoy them and wished that I was able to 
subscribe for a year though knowing that I 
couldn’t even afford such excellent reading 
and information. But after reading your 
wonderful offer, I couldn’t afford to pass it 
up, even though it means some sacrifice. I 
let other people read them also. The four 
issues which I received at least ten other 
people had an opportunity of reading and 
enjoying them. I have managed to get 
two of them to subscribe to Soviet Russia 
Topay as a result of this reading. I am do 
ing all I can to win other people over to 
friendship towards Russia. 

Art J. Koznek 


Warroad, Minnesota 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


Three days ago I happened to pick up the 
March number of Soviet Russia Topay and 





I wish to state that I am more than pleased 
with the contents thereof. 

That article on the Third Five Year Plan 
is certainly something to make scoffers and 


cynics sit up and pay attention. It goes to 
prove most conclusively that practically no 
limitations can be set upon a most deter- 
mined, resourceful, forward looking people 
who are fully resolved upon attaining unto 
a higher, nobler and more enduring civili- 
zation by strict adherence to righteous prin- 
ciples. There is no doubt in my own mind 
that within the next ten or fifteen years the 
mighty Soviet Union will have demonstrated 
to the whole world the immeasurable superi- 
ority of socialism over capitalism as a sys- 
tem for conducting the affairs of mankind. 
Let us hope that in the near future other 
nations will see the wisdom of discarding the 
senseless, wasteful, vicious, inhuman profit 
system and substitute therefor one that CAN 
and WILL conform to sound, honest princi- 
ples. 
With every good wish for the future. 
Fritz Gannon 

San Jose, California 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


The letter of Mr. A. C. Severson of Mer- 
ced, California, fairly expresses the senti- 
ments of this writer. 

For God’s sake take a tumble and give us 
something other than endless repetition. 

Don’t particularly care for his choice of 
contributors, would like to speak a word of 
approval for Carrol D. Holmes, George Mc- 
Dowell and also like the reports of Soviet 
speeches. 

But to read practically the same stuff 
month after month is tiresome and makes it 
difficult to get subscriptions of which I turned 
in quite a few. But some of them will 
never take the second subscription. So read 
for yourselves the nine points of Mr. Sever- 
son’s letter in the May issue and get busy. 

There must be plenty of information about 
the things he mentions, particularly roads, 
rail and other, also the census. So give us 
facts and figures and let us think out the 
conclusions for ourselves. 

We are all very much interested in the 
fierce pace of social evolution under human 
direction but it seems almost impossible to 
get anything on the subject worth while. — 

So read Severson’s list again and again 
and hop to it. 

John Frearson 
Great Bend, Pennsylvania 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


How I feel about the Soviet Pavilion at 
the World’s Fair! I would like to say much 
but there are no words to express its fine- 
ness, its greatness. The far-reaching effect 
it will have on the world in the after tomor- 
row. Indisputably the best thing in so many 
ways. It shows that their form of govern- 
ment is a success. It shows that they work 


for peace. The friendship they extend is ir- 
resistible. That home-like feeling as you 
come in! I felt that murals and paintings 


would step down and say: “Welcome, we 
are so glad you came.” : 
It goes to the heart and makes an indeli- 
ble impression on the soul. 
Cecilia Hance 
Rutland, Vermont 
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THE PARTY HISTORY 
(Continued from page 34) 


the breaking point of the people’s patience 
was reached, the Bolsheviks were ac- 
cepted as the leaders of the masses. The 
History brings us stirring scenes of the 
revolution, of the people awakened and 
victorious, 

In the space of a few pages the His- 
tory then succeeds in imparting to the 
reader clear understanding of exactly 
how it was that the people were cheated 
at the very moment when victory was 
theirs. The nature of the reign of the 
Provisional Government with the co- 
operation of the leaders of the first Sov- 
iets, mostly Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, is unfolded: 


“While the Bolsheviks were directly lead- 
ing the struggle of the masses in the streets, 
the compromising parties, the Mensheviks 
and _ Socialist-Revolutionaries, were seizing 
the seats in the Soviets, and building up a 
majority there. This was partly facilitated 
by the fact that the majority of the leaders 
of the Bolshevik Party were in prison or ex- 
ile (Lenin was in exile abroad and Stalin 
and Sverdlov in banishment in Siberia), while 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
were freely promenading the streets of Petro- 
grad. The result was that the Petrograd 
Soviet and its Executive Committee were 
headed by representatives of the compromis- 
ing parties: Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries. This was also the case in Mos- 
cow and a number of other cities. Only in 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Krasnoyarsk and a few 
other places did the Bolsheviks have a ma- 
jority in the Soviets from the very outset. 

“The armed people—the workers and 
soldiers—sent their representatives to , the 
Soviet as to an organ of power of the people. 
They thought and believed that the Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies would 
carry out all the demands of the revolution- 
ary people, and that, in the first place, peace 
would be concluded. 
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“But the unwarranted trustfulness of the 
workers and soldiers served them in evil 
stead. The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks had not the slightest intention of 
terminating the war, of securing peace.” 


First Stalin returned from banishment 
in Siberia, then Lenin from exile abroad. 
The very day Lenin came back he ap- 
praised the situation and laid out a course 
of action for transition from the bour- 
geois revolution to the Socialist. We see 
the Party hammering out against the op- 
positionists the frame-work for the multi- 
national Union of Soviet Republics, in 
which all the people are afforded the 
greatest possible freedom for their na- 
tional life. During the interval between 
the March and November revolutions, 
we see the historic 6th Congress of the 
Party of the Bolsheviks at work. 

The 6th Congress met between July 
26th and August 3rd. Persecuted by the 
Provisional Democratic Government, it 
had to meet in secret. Lenin, in hiding, 
could. not attend. In his absence, Stalin 
reported for the Central Committee. In- 
dicating the coming revolution, its So- 
cialist character, and countering the ob- 
jections of Trotsky and others, he stated: 


“The possibility is not excluded that Rus- 
sia will be the country that will lay the 
road to Socialism. . . . We must discard the 
antiquated idea that only Europe can show 
us the way. There is dogmatic Marxism and 
creative Marxism. I stand by the latter.” 


It was at the end of this Congress in 
August 1917 that Trotsky and a few of 
his friends were for the first time ac- 
cepted to membership in the Communist 
(B.) Party. The pages of the History 
dealing with the period of the struggle 
against Kerensky and the November up- 
rising, the taking of Soviet power, are 
packed with suspense and excitement, as 
well as indispensable information on 
what actually occurred. 

On November 7th, the History takes 
us to the Smolny where the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets is in session. 
The Bolsheviks have an overwhelming 
majority. Soviet power is declared! A 
cabinet with Lenin at its head is formed. 
Then follow the decrees on peace and 
land. The people’s program is being en- 
acted into law. 

Now the first great trial of the Soviet 
power is at hand, the negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk. No other account known 
to this reviewer gives as clear and illumi- 
nating a picture of what actually tran- 
spired there. The extent of the treachery 
of Trotsky, Bukharin, the left Commu- 
nists, in this gravest hour of the new 
Republic, cannot possibly be fully appre- 
ciated unless one reads this factual re- 
port. Many people reading this section 
will for the first time understand the 
role of these ill-famed old “revolution- 
aries,” who plotted against Soviet power, 
and planned to arrest and assassinate the 
leaders of the Soviet Government, Lenin, 
Stalin, Sverdlov, back in 1918. 


(A review of the second section of the 
History dealing with the years of Civil 
War and Intervention, the New Eco- 
nomic Policy, the reconstruction period, 
the period of industrialization and col- 
lectivization of agriculture under the 


Five Year Plans and the introduction 
of the new Constitution will be pub. 
lished in the next issue.) 


ALONG THE SHEKSNA 
(Continued from page 36) 


was almost a dance tune. Each coup. 
let ended with the refrain: 

“Ah, Volgastroy, ai, da, Volga- 
stroy.” 

At first some of the passengers start. 
ed to dance, but soon the words of the 
song made them stop and listen. t 
was a song of the future of these parts, 
He sang of the great straight water 
way from Moscow to the Baltic, he 
sang of the old Poshekhonoe region, 
its poverty and lack of culture, now 
being transformed into a region of 
ports and industries. He sang of the 
waves of the vast sea and the fishing 
collectives, aluminum plants, and fish 
canning factories, rising on its shores, 

But his song held no regrets for the 
cranberry bogs and the moss grown 
forests. 

The steamer chugged on _ between 
the willow grown banks. The sun had 
long since set. But its rays still illu- 
mined half of the June sky. 


Translated by Rosalind A. Zoglin from 
the Moscow Izvestia of June 17. 


AUTO FACTORY 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 25) 


good times together. In a Soviet family 
there is no room for the quarreling and 
bickering which are the sad results in 
families haunted by poverty, worry and 
fear for the future—we hear of these 
things only from the past of our parents. 

“My husband and I both work in the 
factory. I came to the plant as an un- 
skilled worker and now have developed 
into an assistant personnel director. My 
husband works at the bench. Our old- 
est daughter, Rita, is a star pupil. This 
summer she was rewarded with a trip to 
Artek in the Crimea. The second daugh- 
ter, Galya, goes to kindergarten, draws 
nicely and is very well behaved. The 
youngest—our son—is in a créche. The 
plant gave us a fine apartment with all 
the conveniences. Together we earn 
about 1,000 rubles per month. This 
gives us an opportunity to live in com- 
fort and even permits us to save. 

“The children do not interfere with 
my studying to raise my cultural stand- 
ards. Last year I took up the study ot 
foreign languages and now I can read 
German not too badly. I am not wor- 
ried about my children’s future. In our 
country all workers are guaranteed the 
right to employment, to leisure, to edu- 
cation. That is why to be a mother in 
our country is a joy.” 


We can add nothing to this state- 
ment of a typical Soviet worker and 
mother, 
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GROWTH OF SOVIET TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 31) 


rise beyond human endurance, but it is 
equipped with air-conditioning appa- 
ratus which keeps the temperature nor- 
mal and the room well-ventilated with 
humid and dust-free air. The icono- 
scope, or image-tube, is mobile, being 
shifted about much as a motion picture 
camera to focus on the performers, 
while the microphone is suspended out 
of range on a small travelling crane and 
moves overhead recording the sound. 
Swift as light the synchronized sound 
and images pass next door where they 
are transmitted to the vision receivers. 
These are located all over the city yet 
one could look from the farthest of 
them and still see the crimson glow 
cast by the television aerial against the 
skyline of Moscow at night. 

But television broadcasting is not re- 
stricted to Moscow alone. The All- 
Soviet ultra-shortwave television center 
in Leningrad began broadcasting six 
months ago to a network of television 
viewers located in parks and other 
recreation centers of the city. Since 
then regular programs have been broad- 
cast to provide one hour’s entertainment 
twice during the evening to the small 
groups of up to twenty persons who 
gather around each viewing set. Twenty 
viewing sets were installed to start with 
and their number increases as fast as 
Soviet plants produce them. The 
screens in Leningrad are the same size 
as the Moscow screens, and in both 
cases the size of the screen depends on 
the iconoscope or image-tube used in 
televising. The image-tube at the Len- 
ingrad studio was designed by Soviet 
engineers and gives a definition of 
77,000 elements, as high as the best 
broadcasting anywhere. Besides trans- 
mitting theatrical performances, operas 
and music, the Leningrad station trans- 
mits news reels and sound films through 
a special apparatus designed by the 
Soviet film engineer Braude. 

There is another television station in 
Kiev, equipped with recording: and 
sending apparatus made in Leningrad. 
But it gives a low-definition service 
since the programs are transmitted over 
the regular radio broadcasting stations 
ard can be picked up by radio-sets all 
over the Ukraine. Twenty enlarged 
viewing sets have been installed in pub- 
lic places in Kiev and the evening half- 
hour to forty-five-minute programs at- 
tract a growing audience. Kiev is now 
looking forward to building an ultra- 


shortwave station like those in Moscow 
and Leningrad. 

Soviet work in television is not 
limited to the radio, for television js 
allied as well to the sound-film, the 
photo-telegram and the _ telephone, 
Soviet sound-film engineers have been 
at work for more than a year designing 
television apparatus for the Palace of 
Soviets now going up in Moscow. They 
are at work on two television screens, 
each about 14 by 20 feet in size, perhaps 
the largest screens yet made. These 
will be placed on the square in front 
of the Palace of Soviets and people can 
gather around them to see and hear the 
speakers addressing conferences within 
the Palace. Another screen, described 
as an eight-meter screen (about 24 feet 
in width), is to be installed in the 
Grand Hall for viewing television pro- 
grams inside the Palace. 

A subscriber’s televisor is now re- 
ported as having been designed by the 
Research Institute of the Commissariat 
of Communications. The screen-size 
of this viewing set is the same as for the 
ultra-shortwave televisors, but the vi- 
sions are received over a wire system as 
voices are transmitted over the tele- 
phone. Hence to install one of these 
televisors, the person subscribes for a 
connection on the wire system over 
which the programs are broadcast. An 
added advantage of this wire vision ser- 
vice is that the subscriber can tune in 
on the regular radio broadcasts when 
there are no television programs on. 

All this goes to show that television 
has come to life in the USSR. Whether 
sound and light waves be wedded to 
electric current or radio waves, the 
engineers are perfecting the instruments 
through which the invisible voice joins 
the bodiless vision in a phantom mul- 
tiple-life appearing at a hundred points 
or everywhere at once. And every- 
where the phantom viewed is as flawless 
and perfect as the photo-telegram on 
which one reads a friend’s handwriting 
with every misspelled word just as he 
wrote it five minutes before a thousand 
miles away! Photo-telegrams or wire- 
photos are so cheap in the Soviet Union 
that people send them in place of post- 
cards to their distant relatives. In 4 
similar way the people as a whole will 
share in the progress which the Soviet 
Union is making in television, perhaps 
the greatest gift which inventive genius 
has given mankind in our time. 
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SOVIET FACTORY GIRL 
(Continued from page 27) 


Serge Sokolov came to the plant 
from the Red Army. I watched him 
and noticed that he was interested in 
technique and loved machines. I de- 
cided to train him to become a machine 
repairer in our department. I set him 
to work in turn at the different ma- 
chines. He quickly mastered them and 
by the end of last year he was a skill- 
ful machine repairer. He is studying 
at a general school now and from 
there will go to a technicum. 

I always promote capable Stakhano- 
vites to more complicated and respon- 
sible work. Thus Stakhanovite worker 
Bistrova became a machine repairer in 
our department. Vlassova and Popova 
were also promoted. The entire plant 
now knows the famous Stakhanovites 
who were developed in my section— 
the turner, Malov, the polisher, Guba- 
nov, the milling machine operator, Ga- 
nin, the piston ring maker, Ermakova, 
and the turners, Rodin and Mironova. 

I am on a very comradely basis with 
the workers. They tell me things, 
ask my advice and sometimes my help. 
Thus 1 was able to get good living 
quarters for the worker Obikhonova 
and I have helped many of the work- 
ers enroll their children in the nur- 
series and kindergarten nearest their 
homes. The workers telephone me, 
come to see me at home and as a depu- 
ty I try to aid every inhabitant of the 
Proletarsky Region which elected me. 

I greatly appreciate and highly 
treasure the confidence they have shown 
in me, a young girl, and I keep on with 
my studies and try to develop further. 
On last December 10th I was admi*- 
ted to the L. M. Kaganovich Indus- 
trial Academy, thus gratifying my pas- 
sionate desire to master fully the high 
technique of the automotive industry. 
I know now that ahead of me lies the 
possibility of becoming an engineer- 
organizer. I am now twenty-three 
years old—so this is really only the be- 
ginning of the biography of an adult. 

How wonderful are these Stalinist 
days when the daughter of a nursemaid 
and a waiter can attain so quickly what 
could not even have been dreamed of 
in the old days! 
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-.. when the sun went down and the fog came off the sea and 

crept across the lawns and terraces of the great house 
| Manderley, it was almost as if she wer 
alive ... the seawind insistently whispep. 


ings—“Rebecca, Rebecca.” 
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